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THE AUTOMATIC IS MADE 
=——=NOT PAID== 
TO DO ITS WORK 


The efficient service of the Automatic system is built into it, not 
trained into it. 


The economy of operating the Automatic system is inherent be- 
cause it eliminates one of the most costly and most uncertain fac- 
tors—operator wages. 


Once installed, Automatic switches stick to their work,—they do 
not quit, are not subject to epidemics, never ask higher wages. 


You can standardize service and stabilize earnings with the Au- 
tomatic. 


Let us help you work out the details. 


AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC COMPANY 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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No. 43 DESK TELEPHONE 


Magneto or Common Battery 
Backed by a factory with 25 years’ experience in the 


manufacturing of telephone equipment. 
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The Test of Service 
Puts the No. 43 in First Place 


Sturdy Construction, Simplicity of Mechanism, and Elec- 
trical Correctness Spells Economy and Dependability. 
Secure Satisfied Subscribers by Installing These “QUALITY’ 


Telephones Prices and detailed information on request. 
MANUFACTURER 

J, * : ' / 7 e 
COMPANY 


State and 64th Streets CHICAGO, U. S. A. 
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RECOMMEND AND SELL THESE 
MONEY MAKERS 
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TELEPHONE BRACKETS 


The Standard Everywhere 

QUICKENS SERVICE 

SAVES CORDAGE 

PREVENTS BREAKAGE 

A SOURCE OF PROFIT 

INVESTIGATE NOW 
COMPANY 

State and 64th Sts. 

CHICAGO 

uw. &. A. 
















Vore Burns Brackets 
are in use than all 
other makes combined 


Patented 
July 30, 
1918 








ECCO taghone W IRE 


10 East 43rd Street $ : 

















It is essential that the 
efforts toward efficiency of 
telephone plant operatives 
be protected by insulated 
wire of a quality that will 
meet all 


service require- 


ments. 


THE ELECTRIC CABLE CO. 


: : NEW YORK CITY 
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New Rates and Security Values. 


ESPITE the increasing resistance of life in general, 

and the necessity for getting more revenue be- 
cause everybody else is getting it, the telephone rate 
“crisis” that existed just a couple of years ago has 
vanished, probably forever. Though there have been 
notable exceptions, the average operating company 
has needed higher rates for a long time, and needed 
them badly. And the word “needed” in the telephone 
business means deserved, every time. It means that 
correct and equitable rates were higher than actual 
rates. The difficulty in adjusting the matter lay 
mostly in getting started—in the arbitrary, opinion- 
ated objection of the public to paying higher charges, 
whether they were deserved or not. 

This part of the trouble—and it was the greater 
part—while not ended, is rapidly waning in power. 
Though there may be a present flock of troubles 
whose discouraging influence is considerable, most of 
them are obviously temporary. Most of the com- 
panies are not only getting authority for higher rates, 
but they are collecting them without a fraction of the 
resistance that hampered any action of the kind before. 

By the end of another year we confidently expect 
the rate situation to be so well matured that the com- 
pany whose revenue is inadequate will have only its 
own management to blame. The problem of the stan- 
dardized rate—a revenue to fit every condition—so 
mysterious and intricate a few years ago, seems now 
in a fair way to solution. It is beginning to be recog- 
nized by the supervising bodies that a service corpor- 
ation is more responsible than the public; that a rate 
that is found to be, by any chance, too high can be re- 
bated, or compensated by a corresponding period of 
lower rates; while a rate that is too low cannot by 
any known means be made up later. So the operator 
can safely be given the benefit of the doubt, if there 
be any doubt. That is the new sentiment. 

It is plain that such a reaction, when it has ma- 
tured, will have an excellent effect upon telephone 
securities. Assurance of an equitable rate means as- 
surance of an equitable return to the investors; and 
that, in turn, means assurance of a ready disposal of 
securities at a fair value—ready capital. In the whole 
range of telephone capitalization the amount of water 


is quite infinitesimal and there are few complications 
to scare away the prospective investor. Telephone 
men, of course, have always known that telephone se- 
curities afforded the best kind of investments. In a 
little while, with proper prices certain, the public will 
discover it too. 


The Division of Toll Revenues. 


XCHANGE rates may be settling gradually down 

to a basis of mathematical precision, but there are 
some items of telephone accounting that still remain, 
apparently, a mystery. One that we have in mind 
concerns the proper division of toll charges. What is 
the correct percentage to go to the exchange origin- 
ating a toll call, and how much should the company 
owning the long-distance system get, and why? A 
good deal of thought seems to be centering on those 
questions lately, and a telephone meeting in Wisconsin 
last month devoted much time to discussing it; but 
out of the argument no scientific answer came, and no 
mathematician has appeared with a prepared book of 
tables showing where the revenue should be split. 

Finding the average cash value of all the tolls col- 
lected in a year presents no great difficulty; but few 
seem to have any definite idea of the actual cost of 
setting up a completed long-distance connection. The 
cost varies, of course, between wide limits, from the 
call that goes through the first time without any 
trouble, to the one that takes a dozen trial connec- 
tions before the toll is earned. Nevertheless, there is 
a definite figure that represents that cost as an average 
and knowledge of it should be common property 
among telephone operating men. 

It cannot be too strongly emphasized that for every 
case of this kind, for every condition involving a 
problem of revenue, there is one certain figure that is 
correct, and that figure can be found by study. Tele- 
phone service, exchange or toll, is a manufactured 
commodity with a cost that is definite, whether the 
manufacturer happens to know his own costs or not. 
And everything that has a cost price has a correct 
sale price and a correct rate of commission for busi- 
ness. Telephone operators should know not merely 
their annual costs, but the cost of each and every 
operation that goes to make up the service they sell. 
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The building that gives the village of Phoneton, Ohio, its name—the 
toll exchange of the American Telephone and Telegraph Company. The 
Phoneton office takes care of trouble on 11,800 miles of wire. There are 
172 wires going into the station. Direct lines from the Phoneton office reach 
from Chicago to Point Pleasant, from St. Louts to Pittsburgh, and from 
Detroit to Cincinnati. Press reports for the Associated Press, United Press 
and International News Service are handled, so that all the news of the 
world passes through its wires. There are 22 employees in the plant de- 











partment and 21 in the traffic department. The house just beyond the 
exchange building is the home of the mavager, L. B. Manchester, provided 
by the company. ‘‘The Story of Phoneton” appears on another page of this 
issue. 

Strange adventures are befalling wood telephone poles these days, with the 
highways filled with high-speed autos, and the autos filled with reckless 
drivers. In one instance, recently encountered, the middle had been knocked 
out of a pole. The upper end of the pole, still attached to the wires, was 
, hanging high in the air and swaying gently to and fro in the breeze, while 








the lower part or stump, splintered and bent over, told the story of the 
violence of the impact. Nothing couid be found to eke out the story told by 
the broken pole, and itt is hard to guess why the pole fractured in two 
places, unless it was weak near the upper end. In that event the wires 
probably held it rigidly enough to allow the onrushing automobile to break 
it off at the weak spot, after the lower end had been splintered and sep- 
arated. 

In another case a car collided with a pole of unusually large size and split 











it in the manner shown,—breaking off one half of the pole at the bottom, 
and pushing this half away from the unbroken part, so that the whole re- 
sembled a gigantic clothespin with one end sticking in the ground The 
lower cut shows the pole in greater detail. The car had just come round a 
right-angled turn in the road. We should not care to estimate its actual 


speed in miles per hour, but a car running at any speed appropriate to the 
taking of such a turn could hardly have split a twelve-anch pole in two. 
‘The Travelers’ Standard,” published by the Travelers Insurance Company 
of Hartford, Conn. 
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Reinforced Concrete Bases for Poles 


A New Invention that Adds Life to Old Poles and Makes New Ones Better 


SIMPLE invention widely ap- 
A plicable for use in constructing 

telephone lines and transmission 
lines, just announced, consists of a 
base of reinforced concrete in which 
the regular wood pole is seated. 

The reinforced concrete pole base 
is used to construct a pole having the 
advantages of all three types of poles 
with a minimum of the disadvantages 
of each. It comprises an ordinary 
wooden pole or shaft, a concrete base 
and an iron socket for union between 
the base and the shaft. This secures 
the benefits of the lightness and 
strength of the wooden pole in the 
shaft, the ease of climbing, of work- 
ing or shaping and the valuable insulat- 
ing properties. At the same time the 
advantages of concrete construction at 
and below the ground level are ob- 
tained. This also disposes the weight 
at the proper point and provides a 
rigid, non-corrosive, non-rotting mate- 
rial at the surface of the ground. The 
iron socket performs two functions. It 
forms first of all a socket for the 
wooden shaft, and at the same time it 
forms the reinforcement of the con- 
crete base. 


The reinforced pole base comprises 
a hollow concrete base reinforced by 


angle iron uprights which protect 
above the concrete and which, with 
the hollow base, form a socket for 


receiving the lower end of a wood pole. 
To provide the required strength and 
rigidity the upper part of the angle 


top of the base projects above the 
ground and holds the wood pole well 
above the ground level The diagrams 
show longitudinal and cross sections 


reach the wooden pole. They avoid 


duplication of stocks and standard 
wood pole fittings and fixtures may be 
used. 


Complete pole bases or iron- 














Iron work and reinforcing of pole base—lower end 


of the pole base and the details of its 
construction. 

The advantages of the new pole 
bases are that they provide a strong 


and lasting foundation for wooden 
poles. They give a strong and rigid 


reinforcement of the pole at, and ad- 
jacent to, the ground line—the point 
of greatest strain. Wood poles with 
reinforced concrete bases are con- 
venient to climb, work and _ shape. 
They retain the insulating properties 
of wood poles. The danger of “hot” 
poles is eliminated. The concrete con- 
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Iron work and reinforcing 


iron structure is thoroughly braced by 
strap and angle braces. 

The base is set in the ground for 
a depth of about five feet, so that the 





of pole base—upper end 


struction at and adjacent to the ground 
line cannot decay or corrode and pre- 
vents attacks of boring insects. In- 
sects will not climb the concrete to 


work for pole bases can be transported 
easily. The bases can be cast at 
a pole yard or in the pole hole as 
preferred or as local conditions re- 
quire, and all manufacutring opera- 
tions can be performed by unskilled 
labor. 

When used in renewing the base of 
old poles, the wires or cables attached 
to the old pole need not be disturbed, 
the life of the old pole is indefinitely 
prolonged and its regular height main- 
tained. 

The life of the old poles with rotted 
butts may be indefinitely prolonged 
by simply sawing them off at the cor- 
rect height, after temporarily support- 
ing the pole, by removing the old butt 
from the ground and dropping the new 
base into the hole. The old pole is 
then lowered into the socket of the 
new base. This effects a large saving, 
as no wires or cables need be disturbed, 
the life of the old pole is indefinitely 
prolonged and its regular height main- 
tained. 

Owing to the smaller amounts of 
labor and materials, including iron, 
cement, sand and broken stone or 
gravel, the pole base can be made at 
approximately half the cost of a con- 
crete pole. Taken with the lower cost 
of handling, installation and mainte- 
nance, the ultimate economy of using 
concrete pole bases with wooden poles 
is evident. They are thoroughly prac- 
ticable and have demonstrated their 
worth under most adverse conditions. 

The types of poles and supports in 
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Pole base in city service 


common use today all have certain ob- 
jectionable features. 

The wooden pole is poorly adapted 
for direct setting in the ground due to 
the action of the air and moisture at 
the ground level which cause rotting 
of the pole at this point. The pole is 
also subject at or about the ground 
level to destruction by insects and 
fungi, particularly in tropical or semi- 
tropical regions. Treatment of the 
pole butts by the use of antiseptic 
preservatives decreases the rate of de- 
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Top section through A-B. 


Bottom section through C-D. 
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Details of Reinforced Concrete Pole Base. 


cay, but is not a decay preventive. 
Ninety-five per cent of all wood poles 
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are put out of commission by decay 
alone. 

The iron pole is subject to rusting 
at and below the ground level and, in 
addition, is expensive and unsatisfac- 
tory to install and maintain, due to the 
requirement of special tools, special 
pole-line hardware, etc. The iron pole 
is hard to climb and is dangerous to 
linemen due to its conductivity. 

The concrete pole is unsatisfactory 
in many respects, as it is expensive, 
requires special pole-line hardware, 
and special equipment must be pro- 
vided for manufacturing, handling, in- 
stalling and maintaining. Such poles 
are too heavy to transport and erect 
with unskilled labor and simple equip- 
ment. Concrete is a material which is 
specially adapted for use at and below 
the ground level but which is poorly 
adapted for the shaft of the pole. 


Indiana Company to Hold 
Big Get-Together Meet 


Appreciating the fact that the best 
asset of a public service company is 
the quality of its service; Frank V. 
Newman, new manager of the La- 
Porte, Indiana, Telephone Company, 
is taking steps to impress the impor- 
tance of this upon the employes of 
the firm and for this purpose has ar- 
ranged a get-together meeting to in- 
clude employes of other telephone 
companies in the state. This will be 
held October 2. 

At the afternoon session on the big 
day, W. S. Vivian, secretary of the 
United States Independent Telephone 
Association, and prominent officials 
from the state organization will be 
present. The meeting will begin at 2 
o'clock and addresses will be made by 
J. V. Dorland, president of the com- 
pany, Frank V. Newman manager, 
and Ralph O. Dorland, secretary and 
treasurer. The object will be to dis- 
cuss way and means of improving 
the telephone service in LaPorte coun- 
ty and on long distance calls. 

A social gathering and dance will 
be held in the evening, for which an 
orchestra will furnish music. Begin- 
ning at 8 o’clock, Mayor Sallwasser 
and prominent business men will speak 
briefly on city’s interest in good tele- 
phone service. Following the speak- 
ing, the dance will be held. A number 
of committees were appointed several 
days ago to complete arrangements for 
the big day. 

The LaPorte Telephone Company is 
considering the service problems from 
a scientific standpoint and has made 
progress in improving the service in 
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the past six weeks. Miss Mabelle A. 
Cavanaugh, for a number of years 
with the Indianapolis Telephone Com- 
pany, has been engaged to assist Miss 
Flora Stapleton, chief operator, in 
handling operating problems and in- 
structing the operators. 

It is believed that the get-together 
meeting will be beneficial, not only in 
the way of better service, but will 
bring about a better understanding 
among the employes of the various 
telephone companies which operate in 
connection with the LaPorte Tele- 
phone Company. 

The committees which have been 
working to assure success are: Hall 
—Frank V. Newman and R. O. Dor- 
land; music—Dorothy White, Flor- 
ence Anderson, Marguerite Norris, 
W. D. Spore; floor—Adele Arndt, 
Pearl Troy, Vera Ebel, Lola Blake- 
man, Mrs. Ethel Swartz, Louis Van 
dewalker; program—Molly Hoffman, 
Mrs. Marguerite Wendt, Mildred Ott, 
Fred Pyle; decoration—Edna Bun 
ton, C. R. Pitzer, Helen Cotter, Har- 
riett Cotter. Mrs. Gladys Kable, Dor- 
othy Stark, Dorothy Collins, Florence 
Ferguson, Elizabeth Snape and Ruth 
Siedler: invitation—Flora Stapleton, 
F. V. Newman, R. O. Dorland; re- 
freshments—Bernice Bowes, Merlin 
Jones, Mable Haines, Mildred Moran, 
Bernice Burlingame, Mary Spencer, 
Edna Rosenbaum, Emma Lucksinger, 
Ellen Munson and Bessie Berdacky. 





Directory Advertisers 
Litigate 


Fight business firms of Houston, 
Texas, who have their advertisements 
on the back and front covers of the 
city telephone directory want their 
ads to stay on the back and front and 
they invoked the aid of the courts to 
keep them there. J. H. Crooker, at- 
torney, representing the eight adver 
tisers who have this space on the tele 
phone directory, filed suit asking for 
an injunction against the Southwestern 
Telephone Company and the West- 
heimer Transfer Company, to prevent 
them covering up their ads. 

According to the petition, the West- 
heimer Transfer Company “stole a 
march” on all the advertisers and had 
made a large number of telephone 
books, out of stiff cardboard. The 
telephone book is slipped in this cover, 
burying the advertisements on the 
back and front covers. These covers 
for the telephone books are given 
away. No advertisement appears on 
the cover except that of the West- 
heimer Transfer Company. 
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Public Relations and the Manager 


Prepared for the Managers of the Texas Telephone Company by Its President 


lic relations” stuff is mostly 

“bunk”—and some of you may 
be just a little bit in doubt as to what 
we really mean when we speak of 
“public relations.” 

I hope to show you exactly what 
we mean by public relations; to con- 
vince you that it is actually some- 
thing tangible and real, and to prove 
to you that it is important both to 
you and to the company that you con- 
sider this phase of the telephone man- 
agement in your everyday work. 

x * %* 


Sr of you may think this “pub- 





Public opinion is a powerful thing. 
In the old days a lot of public util- 


ity corporations and railroads got 
themselves “in bad” because _ they 
either adhered to the “public be 


damned” policy, or simply failed to 


recognize the importance of public 
opinion. 
I believe that most of the unrea- 


sonable and drastic regulatory laws 
now on the statute books in many 
states would never have been enacted 
had public antagonism against public 
utility corporations not been aroused 
by the acts of the companies them- 
selves—acts either of “omission or 
commission.” 

The companies were either unfair 
to the public, or arrogant and over- 
bearing in the administration of their 
business, and failed to consider the 
feelings of their patrons when they 
had to enact rules and promulgate 
rates. In many cases they had the 
best of good business reasons for doing 
what they did—but it was the way 
they did it that hurt. 

Agents and employes of the com- 
panies often failed in proper consid- 
eration to the public. The railroad 
agent, for instance, refused to give out 
information about trains—or gave it 
out in such a way as to antagonize 
the traveler. Result—laws in many 
states compelling a railroad company 
to mark up every half hour or so, the 
position of all trains. 

In the old days, free from regula- 
tion, many utility companies promul- 
gated their rates of their own free 
will. Perhaps the rates were entirely 
fair—statistics show, in fact, that in 
most cases they were—but the utility 
never bothered much to convince the 
public that they were fair. Partly as 
the result, all utilities are now under 
regulation of some sort—and the most 
drastic regulation in many cases. 

A bad reputation is a hard thing to 
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live down. There is a certain railroad 
in the East that for years gave “rot- 
ten” service. During the past five or 
six years its service has been mate- 
rially improved until now it is equal 
to that offered by most other railroads 
and better than some. But it is still 
known to Tom, Dick and Harry as a 
“rotten’’ road—and will be for years. 
It has a bad reputation to live down. 

Take our own business: A tele- 
phone company that has been misman- 
aged, or has furnished bad service, or 
maintained a policy of unfairness to 
its patrons, must operate for years un- 
der the best of management, with all 
fairness, and give the best of service, 
before it can outlive the public preju- 
dice against it. 

These are facts, as most of us re- 
alize. 

a 

“Public relations” is, as the name 
implies, the maintenance of proper, 
cordial, fair and friendly relationship 
between the company and the public 
it serves. 

No matter how good the company’s 
service, no matter how fair its rules, 
no matter how reasonable its rates— 
if the administration of its business is 
tinged with harshness toward its cus- 
tomers, if its employes and agents are 
impolite, insolent, or lack courtesy and 
cordiality in dealing with the public, 
that company is pretty certain to be 
“in bad” in a lot of ways all the time. 


To be “in bad” in such a way not 
only costs money—it costs in energy, 
time and in many other ways. 


In your town there might possibly 
be politicians who, always on the look- 
out for a “whack” at a public utility— 
if such a whack will be popular with 
their constituents—take advantage of 
a situation like this. Under such con- 
ditions they can be actually unfair to 
the company, not only in matters of 
rates, but by unfair ordinances and so 
on—and a public which is “sore” on 
the company will applaud them. 

But—the politician usually “stays 
off’ a company which has the reputa- 
tion of being fair, square and honest 
in its dealings with its customers. 
There is no profit in a political fight 
which will not bring votes—certainly 
none in a fight which the public might 
look upon as an unwarranted persecu- 
tion of a fair-minded and fair-acting 
organization, even though it is a “pub- 
lic utility” corporation. 

A utility company which has a repu- 
tation for being grasping, harsh or 
unfair has practically no defense in 
many cases against even unwarranted 
and unjust attacks upon it by politi- 
cians, the newspapers, or those of the 
public who wish to make capital of 
one kind or another out of its weak- 
ness. 

Even in court—before a jury of 
“twelve good men and true”—such a 
company is pretty certain to get the 
worst of the deal, and mostly because 
it is the popular thing to rap the com- 
pany. 

There are many other reasons for 
the maintenance of proper “public re- 
lations,” but from these few illustra- 
tions you will see the importance of 
the proposition to the company. 

Later on I will mention its impor- 
tance to you. 


* * * 


First of all, of course, the company 
itself must be fair and honest. 


Remember, there is always a rea- 
son—and usually, I think, a good one 
and a fair one—for every order issued 
and for every plan adopted or decision 
made. Don’t jump to the conclusion 
that a proposition is unfair unless, or 
until, you know the reason for it, and 
the facts back of it. 


If you need to know them—ask! 
If for any reason the management is 
not at liberty to tell you—although I 
can’t think when such a situation has 
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occurred—we will, at least, endeavor 
to show you that we are acting for the 
best of all concerned. 

= @ 

Next, you must be fair—you and 
the other employes at your exchange. 
but, above all, you! For you, as man- 
ager, are the telephone company in 
your town! 

If you are a “grouch,” then the 
company will seem “grouchy” to the 
people of your town. 

If you are harsh, domineering, 
overbearing in the administration of 
the company’s affairs in your town, or 
inconsiderate of the feelings of your 
patrons, then every rule of the com- 
pany, no matter how fair, will seem 
harsh, domineering or overbearing to 
your patrons. 

If you are uninterested in the wel- 
fare of the town in which you live, 
can you blame the citizens for being 
uninterested in you, or your welfare 
—or that of your company? 

If you are convinced that you don’t 
like the town, or the people in it, is it 
surprising that they don’t like you—or 
your company? Like or dislike is a 
hard thing to conceal. 

If you believe that your patrons are 
a bunch of “gougers,” hard-heads, 
knockers, or just plain “nuts”’—is it 
any wonder that they are a little sus- 
picious of you and of the telephone 
company? 

If you are ashamed of the company 
you are working for, and are accus- 
tomed to “run down” its policies, its 
management, its plant, or business 
methods, can you or the company 
blame the people of your town if they 
don’t go out of their way to praise 
it? 

You are the telephone company in 
your town—and the company 1s going 
to be judged there mostly as you are 
judged. 

Outside of very exceptional circum- 
stances it lies mostly with you, as man- 
ager, whether this company will be 
popular or unpopular, liked or disliked, 
in your town or city. 

I -don’t care how fair the company 
tries to be—a manager who has the 
wrong outlook can put it “in bad” in 
his town. I don’t care how unfair the 
company is—the manager who is 
skilled in the handling of “public re- 
lations” can, at least, keep its relations 
with the public there away from the 
“breaking point.” 

Think it over, Mr. Manager! 

* * x 

“Yeah!” I can hear some of you 
managers saying. “That all listens 
good—but I’ve got a full day’s work 
right now, I guess. How am I going 
to do all those wonderful things °” 

I don’t know how you would do it— 
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different men, different ways. But I 
know how I would do it, were I man- 
aging an exchange—and I’ve got nerve 
enough to think I could run one again 
if I were called upon to do it! 

I would certainly include in this list 
the mayor, the councilmen, and all the 
city officials—and the county officials, 
if my town was the county seat. 

I would know the local newspaper 
man or men—and be of service to 
them, when I could. Whenever I ran 
across a bit of news I would see that 
they got it for the paper. I would 
read their paper, and be in position to 
discuss with them their editorial or 
news policy—or to compliment them, 
when occasion warranted, on getting 
out a good live paper. 

I would ask the company to furnish 
me a membership in the business club, 
Chamber of Commerce, or whatever 
the local organization is called—and 
then I would use that membership. 
I would attend the meetings ; take part 
in the discussion, when occasion pre- 
sented ; serve on committees, when ap- 
pointed; and try to be of some real, 
sincere service to the public-spirited 
organization that was trying to make 
my town a better and more prosperous 
place in which to live. 

I would attend local affairs, such as 
speakings, banquets, or dinners for 
civic purposes, and so on, and would, 
in every honorable way possible, iden- 
tify myself with the civic and other 
public-spirited or patriotic enterprises 
of the town. 

I would keep in close touch with all 
the important activities of the town 
and the people in it, and be of serv- 
ice in them when I could without 
arousing a partisan spirit, or neglect- 
ing my work. 

Above all, I would stay away from 
politics, or any activity that was po- 
litical, or that caused or might cause 
dissension between the citizens gen- 
erally—and I would not side with any 
certain “clique” or faction such as 
often exists in towns, small or large. 
And if anybody “called” me for not 
taking sides, I would be man enough 
to remind them that I am in the “pub- 
lic utility business,” charged with serv- 
ing all the people alike—and, conse- 
quently I had no right to align myself 
with any faction and against another. 

I would do all these things—and 
such of the kind as presented them- 
selves to me—not from the purely 
selfish motive of “boosting” myself or 
the telephone company, but with the 
sincere and honest desire to be of serv- 
ice to my town and the people in it— 
to be a real part and parcel of my 
town. And I would be somebody in 
that town, if it took me 27 hours a 
day to do it! 
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I would try to convince my fellow 
citizens of my honesty, sincerity and 
trustworthiness—and to convince them 
I would have to be all that. I would 
show them that I could respect a con- 
fidence, do a favor, and tell the truth 
—for even a telephone man can tell 
the truth, I believe, if he practices it 
for a while. 

I would try to feel the spirit of a 
telephone manager I met in a little 
jerkwater town in West Texas a few 
weeks ago. He said: “This is a lit- 
tle town, and it’s dusty, and windy, 
and not much to look at—but I'll tell 
the world that it’s the best town of 
its size on earth!” 

* * * 

“Yep,” you say “that’s all O. K— 
but I gotta work for the company 
some, and a fellow kind of likes to 
stick around home at night, every now 
and then—” 

Sure! I got you! I know how 
good the old rocking chair and the 
carpet slippers feel myself. 

I would never suggest that you neg- 
lect the company’s business to pound 
the pavement and slap Bill and John 
on the back. Nor would I suggest 
that you neglect the wife and family 
—never. But— 

Every fellow needs to mix it a bit 
with the other fellows. You know 
that—and you do it. All I’m sug- 
gesting is that you do your mixing 
with the right crowd—the crowd that 
can do you some good. 


You really don’t know how much 
personal satisfaction there is in get- 
ting acquainted the right way with the 
big men of the town, until you’ve tried 
it the right way. Let them see you 
every now and then when you haven’t 
got a telephone bill in yoiur hand. 

It’s hard at first to get up an inter- 
est in the Commercial Club—hearing 
the other fellows stand up and talk. 
3ut when you get to where you're 
doing some of the talking—that’s bet- 
ter. When you’ve done a lot of talk- 
ing yourself, you'll go home thinking 
what an interesting meeting it was! 

You never know a fellow quite so 
well or so pleasantly as when you’ve 
stood shoulder to shoulder with him a 
few days, selling Liberty Bonds—or 
on an anti-horse-thief campaign, or 
something like that. He’ll think more 
of you, too. 

And—don’t you talk telephone to 
them when you're out on other busi- 
ness, unless they start it. Forget the 
telephone business for an hour or two, 
and put your pep into whatever the 
job happens to be. 

Before long, you'll be calling all the 
big ones “Jack” or “Pete”—and they'll 
think of you as “Sam” or whatever 
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your name is. Then you'll wake up 
some day to find out that they really 
know you in that town. 

Think it over! Also— 

You’re not stealing any time from 
the company when you make the com- 
pany’s manager a bigger man in your 
town. 

Of course there is an extreme to 
it—no man should neglect his own 
business for everybody’s business— 
but it’s hard for a man to forget his 
own job so completely as to do that. 

ee 2 

You want people to like you, in your 
town. 

The surest way to get the other fel- 
low to like you—is for you to like 
him. 

We're all more or less cracked or 
crazy on some subject or other, or in 
some ways—so don’t hold his pecu- 
liarity, whatever it is, against him. 
Then maybe he won’t hold yours 
against you. 

Of course, there are the soreheads, 
and the chronic kickers, and the howl- 
ers, and so on in your town—there are 
some everywhere. But, somehow or 
another, when a fellow gets to know 
them pretty well—well, they’re not so 
bad after all. 

And, the better you know them, the 
better shape you are in to convince 
them that they are wrong, and the 
more likely they are to listen to you. 

It’s the little things you do for the 
other fellow—the little, thoughtful fa- 
vors—that he’ll remember longest. 

If his wife is sick—it only takes a 
minute to call him up and tell of your 
sympathy. Has there been a death in 
his family ?—that’s the time a fellow 
needs a friend. Has he been given a 
bigger job?—congratulate him. 

The time to acquire friends is be- 
fore you need them, remember—after 
you need them will be too late. 

It may be a task to do these little 
things at first—to re-remember to do 
them, rather. But after a while they'll 
come natural to you—and then you'll 
be surprised at the pleasure it gives 
you to do them. 

The company is back of you on all 
these things, Mr. Manager. 

I don’t mean that this is a license to 
neglect the real job of furnishing A-1 


telephone service and getting the 
money for it—you know that. I don't 


believe these other things will inter- 
fere in the least with that—as a mat- 
ter of fact, I believe they make it all 
the easier. 

I don’t mean that this is a license to 
spend a lot of money for public rela- 
tions purposes, or donate to every- 
thing that comes along, or blow in coin 
on “treats for the gang,” or other 
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things like that. That’s not the way 
to do it, anyway. 

The right standing in the town 
makes it all the easier to escape just 
such things as that, and to do it with- 
out criticism. 

Nobody has much respect for a fel- 
low who is “easy”; for a fellow who 
neglects his own business to look after 
the offairs of others. And friends— 
real, worth-while friends—can’t be 
bought with money or “treats.” 

But everybody respects the fellow 
who attends the right way to his own 
business, stands up for his own rights 
and those of the company he repre- 
sents and, in addition, makes himself 
of value to the community generally 
by putting his shoulder to the wheel 
of civic betterment, who is willing, if 
necessary, to give some of his own 
time and energy for the upbuiling of 
the town in which he lives and for the 
benefit of others in meritorious ways. 


The company will back up such a 
manager—and will help him in any 
and all reasonable ways to better 
himself, his prospects, and his personal 
standing in his community. 

Don’t say anything about 
please, but— 

I think I can name at least two 
managers who do not even know the 
names of the members of their city 
council. I met one within the past 
several months who didn’t even know 
the mayor—another, who had been in 
his town severals years, had nothing 
but a fighting acquaintance with the 
local newspaper man. 


IT met one who never visited a bank, 
excepting the one where the company 
keeps its money; who never went in a 
store—excepting the one where he 
traded—unless it was to collect a bill. 

I spoke of Mr. So-and-So (our man- 
ager) to one of the substantial, influ- 
ential business men of one town, and 
he asked, “Who is Mr. So-and-So?” 

Is it any wonder that the company 
must spend money to send a repre- 
sentative from headquarters to those 
towns when any trouble develops there 
with the city authorities or the sub- 
scribers ? 


this, 


Personally, I'd 
chance of “getting 
where the telephone service was more 
or less “rotten,” but where I, as man- 
ager, and the company stood well, and 
had the friendship of the citizens, than 
in a town where the service was bang- 
up, but the manager and the company 
unpopular. 

But, of course, if I could produce 
good service, and, in addition, keep 
my cumpany in friendly standing with 
the people—then I’d never worry 
about anybody taking my job away 


rather take my 
by” in a town 
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from me, unless it was because the 
company had a bigger place for me, 
and that would very likely happen, 
too! 

Keep the “public relations” proposi- 
tion in mind, Mr. Manager, please. 

Not just for the company’s sake, 
but for your own! For these things, 
I believe, will help you—will make you 
a bigger, broader man. Do them for 
that reason—not for the coldly selfish 
business reason of benefit to the tele- 
phone company. 

But it will benefit the company just 
the same, for whatever helps you, Mr. 
Manager, also helps the telephone 
company. 





Government Economizes 


On Service. 


Uncle Sam complained to Charles 
Nagel, custodian of the Chicago fed- 
eral building, that his telephone bills 
would be too high under the new 
measured service rates of the Chicago 
Telephone Company, if all depart- 
ments were operated from one ex- 
change as heretofore. 

Accordingly four systems of tele- 
phones have been installed in the gov- 
ernment building for the postoffice 
department, the department of jus- 
tice, the treasury department and the 
internal revenue department. The 
general exchange is abolished. 

The new telephone numbers in the 
order named will be Harrison 4700, 
4701, 2702 and 4703. 

The annual cost of telephone serv- 
ice to Uncle Sam has been $48,000. 
There have been twenty-two unlim- 
ited trunk lines entering the building 
and eighteen limited trunk lines leav- 
ing it. 

Mr. Nagel said that on one trunk 
line recently under inspection for a 
single day there had been 175 calls 
made from the federal building. This 
volume of service would make Uncle 
Sam’s telephone bill a staggering 
monument of cash under the new 
rates for measured service. In the 
past unlimited trunk lines have cost 
$1 a day. 


To reduce the cost of service for 
the government by eliminating all but 
official calls, a new regulation is ex- 
pected to be issued annowncing to all 
federal employes that they will no 
longer have the privilege of unlimited 
service for their personal use. 


It has been reported that one indi- 
vidual servant of Uncle Sam had to 
his credit thirty-three calls in a single 
day. Other employes of the federal 
service to a lesser degree enjoyed un- 
limited telephone privileges. 
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High Frequency Currents on Wires 


Communicated to the ‘‘Journal of the Franklin Institute’’ by Major-General G. O. Squier 


TTENTION was first di- 
~ rected, in 1911, to the 
practical utility of employing 
high frequency electric waves for 
transmission of energy along wires by 
Major (now Major-General) George 
O. Squier. The discussion following 
the publication of his results indi- 
cated that, in the minds of many, the 
opinion prevailed that because of the 
excessive attenuation obtaining at the 
“ultra audio” frequencies, the system 
would be inoperative over great dis- 
tances. This was thought to be par- 
ticularly the case if frequencies 
greater than 100,000 cycles per second 
were employed. 

Recently this subject has assumed 
an important aspect from a military 
standpoint and it was decided to con- 
duct further experiments with the ob- 
ject of examining the possibility of 
adapting certain existing types of ra- 
diotelephone and telegraph apparatus 
to multiplex operation. The results of 
the few preliminary tests which have 
been made recently by First Lieut. R. 
D. Duncan, Jr., and Radio Engineer 
Samuel Isler of the Engineering and 
Research Division, Signal Corps, 
Washington, D. C., are of interest be- 
cause they have shown that not only 
is it possible to transmit energy, at 
least in sufficient amounts to actuate 
standard “radio” receiving apparatus, 
over comparatively long lengths of 
wire circuits, but that frequencies con- 
siderably in excess of the value hither- 
to named as the upper limit could be 
employed. 

The apparatus used in these tests is 
known as the SCR-67, which is the 
ground set of the standard ground- 
airplane radio-telephone equipment. 
It comprises two three-electrode vacu- 
um tubes of the transmitting type 
(Type VT-2. One oscillator and one 
modulator) and connected circuit, a 
receiving tube (Type VT-1) and cir- 
cuit, and a two-stage audio frequency 
amplifier. The method of modulation, 
that devised by Heising, is based on 
the fact that, to very close approxima- 
tion, the amplitude of the high fre- 
quency current is directly proportional 
to that of the emf. applied between the 
plate and the common filament termi- 
nal of the oscillating tube; any varia- 
tion of the emf., for example, at an 
audio frequency, will modulate or 
mould the continuous flow or high fre- 
quency energy in a _ corresponding 
manner, which when received by a 
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tuned receiving circuit and ,cectified, 
manifests itself as an audible sound 
in a telephone receiver. The means 
by which the modulation is accom- 
plished is by a second tube, whose 
plate filament path resistance is va- 
ried in accordance with the speech fre- 
quencies applied to its input terminals. 
By properly interconnecting the plate 
or output circuits of the oscillating 
and modulating tubes, and by further 
converting the high voltage plate 
power supply to the two tubes from a 
constant potential to a constant cur- 
rent system the variation in amplitude 
of the high frequency current may be 
made to follow out faithfully the va- 
riations impressed by the modulating 
source. This system is advantageous 
since the completeness and purity of 
modulation is practically independent 
of the frequency of the oscillating sys- 
tem. 


The line may be connected to the 
source of oscillations in a number of 
ways, of which probably the most con- 
venient is by inductive coupling. 


To provide a practical means for 
carrying out the tests, a wire, running 
from Washington, D. C., to New York 
City, was placed at the disposal of the 
Signal Corps by the Postal Telegraph 
Company. This line was duplexed 
and was in continuous operation by 
the Postal Company. In the first se- 
ries of tests one multiplex station was 
established at the Signal Corps Radio 
Laboratory, Bureau of Standards, 
Washington, D. C., and a second at 
Dixon’s Park, Curtis’ Bay, Md., ap- 
proximately three miles from the Pos- 
tal office in Baltimore, the total wire 
distance between the two approxi- 
mately 60 miles. The multiplex ap- 
paratus was connected to the line at 
these two points. 


Satisfactory two-way communica- 
tion was obtained; speech was re- 
ceived at both stations, loud and with 
exceptional clearness, the distortion 
common and inherent to long distance 
wire telephony being completely ab- 
sent. The tuning at the receiving sta- 
tions was quite definite, comparable 
in every respect to that when receiving 
signals of a “sharply” tuned radio sta- 
tion. This last fact permits of the op- 
eration of a number of multiplex 
units, each tuned to a different fre- 
quency and without the use of filter 


circuits on the same wire line. 
The carrier frequency employed 
in these tests was 600,000 cycles per 
second (wave length 500 metres) ; the 
effective line current. measured at 
each of the transmitting stations, 
averaged 60 mil-amperes. Through- 
out the tests the operation of the mul- 
tiplex apparatus in no way _ inter- 
fered with that of the wire telegraph 
apparatus nor was interference ex- 
perienced from the latter. 

The satisfactory range of an SCR- 
67, when operating as a ground “ra- 
dio-telephone” set, in communication 
with a corresponding SCR-67, is, un- 
der ordinary conditions, 10 miles. 
Thus by confining and directing the 
flow of energy to a definite direction, 
the range is materially increased. 

The advantages of multiplex teleph- 
ony and telegraphy are many. From 
a military standpoint alone, it is ob- 
vious that in time of war, any means 
of increasing the traffic handling ca- 
pacity of already overburdened tele- 
phone and telegraph lines will be of 
inestimable value. There is a further 
advantage from an economical stand- 
point, in that certain of the existing 
types of Signal Corps radio-telephone 
and telegraph apparatus, large quanti- 
ties of which were purchased during 
the war and which are now idle, with 
only slight changes in construction, 
may be adapted to either radio or mul- 
tiplex operation. The increased range 
obtained makes possible the connection 
of outlying military posts and estab- 
lishments with low power units where 
ordinarily comparatively high power 
and consequently heavier apparatus 
would be required if strictly radio 
communication were solely relied 
upon. 





Income of National Com- 
panies for June 


Net operating income of telephone 
companies in June is estimated at 
$7,366,787, against $6,409,945 for 
June, 1918 in figures announced by 
the Interstate Commerce Commission. 
Gross operating revenue aggregated 
$34,177,457 in June and $28,257,295 
in June, 1918. Expenses amounted 
to $24,464,180 in June and to $19,- 
848,056 in June, 1918. Net operat- 
ing revenues totaled $9,718,277 in 
June, against $8,409,237 in June, 
1918. 
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Los Angeles Manual-Automatic Unification 


Presented at a Section Meeting of the A. I. E. E. at San Francisco 


N telephone engineering and the 

resultant physical and economic 

accomplishment, June 1, 1918, 
figures prominently, for on that date 
the formal union of the Bell manual 
telephone system operated by the 
Pacific Telephone and Telegraph 
Company, and the automatic electric 
system operated by the Home Tele- 
phone and Telegraph Company in the 
city of Los Angeles, was effected 
under the management of the newly 
created Southern California Tele- 
phone Company, giving to every tele- 
phone user in that area a unified and 
unrestricted exchange telephone serv- 
universal service over toll 
some eleven million 
telephones throughout the United 
Consolidations of this char- 
acter have been made prior to this 
date but involving relatively small 
volumes of traffic and simple operat- 
ing methods so that there were no 
records of actual performance or es- 
tablished engineering practices to 
serve as a precedent and guide for 
determining the effect of and _ the 
physical requirements necessitated by 
the sudden release of two large, dis- 
tinct and separately bound volumes 
of traffic into a common channel. 


ice and 
trunk lines to 


States. 


Because of the novel operating and 
construction methods and the specu- 
lative possibilities involved in the im- 
portant pioneering work of welding 
these fundamentally different tele- 
phone switching systems into a single 
eighteen million dollar plant serving 
129,000 stations, a semi-technical 
summary of the events has been pre- 
pared for general information. 


\ brief reference to the conditions 
which brought about the consolida- 
tion will be made in order to better 
understand the problems that con- 
fronted the two competing telephone 
companies and their subscribers. Be- 
lieving that competition instead of 
control was the automatic remedy to 
apply to public utilities, the city of 
Los Angeles invited telephone com- 
petition about sixteen years ago and 
then struggled along with her busi- 
ness firms and many of her residents 
paying two telephone bills for a di- 
vide and what proved to be an un- 
satisfactory telephone service. This 
conditior was continued until the 
year 1916, when the public decided 
by popular vote to bring about an 
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Abstract of Paper 


A description is given of the 
|| physical consolidation of the Bell 
manual and the Automatic Electric 
telephone systems of Los Angeles, 
Cal., which previously to June 1, 
1918, operated as separate systems. 1 
While similar consolidations had |! 
been made previously they includ- | 
ed relatively small volumes of || 
traffic and afforded no engineering || 
precedents as a guide to the con- || 
solidation of two systems serving || 
| 129,000 stations. The plans for the 
| physical union of the two compan- || 
| ies were devised by a joint com- 
| mittee of engineering representa- || 
| tives, and contained a number of || 
| novel operating and construction || 
| methods which are described. | 
Under the new system each sub- | 
| scriber every other | 





has access to 
subscriber in the Los Angeles ex- 
change and to all long-distance 
|| lines centering there. Where du- 
|| plicate services were installed the 
|| subscriber was given his choice as 
to whether he would retain the || 
manual or the automatic system, || 
and about 12,500 duplicates were || 
|| eliminated, the choice between the || 
two types being equally divided. 








end to dual telephone service. Nego- 
tiations were begun and various pro- 
posals were considered by all con- 
cerned in an effort to avoid any waste 
or arbitrary measures. A plan was 
finally accepted for the organization 
of a local telephone company, which 
was to purchase the properties of 
the existing operating companies and 












unify the service, continuing with 
the equipments then in plant and 
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giving the right to the telephone users 
to determine for themselves whether 
they would retain their automatic 
stations or manual stations. War 
conditions imposed restrictions in the 
conservation of materials and men 
for such projects and called for @ 
careful weighing of the expected ben- 
efits and expenditures of materials 
and labor. 

With this clear understanding of 
the requirements, a joint committee 
of engineering representatives was 
appointed to determine the methods 
for the physical joining of the two 
systems. As a result of their efforts, 
a fundamental plan, together with 
preliminary estimates of cost, was 
submitted and formally approved by 
the city of Los Angeles, the Railroad 
Commission of the State of Califor- 
nia and by the attorney general for 
the Federal Government, and on 
May 1, 191%, formal authorization 
was given to proceed with the 
project. 

In order to picture the plants as 
they existed prior to the consolida- 
tion, I shall refer briefly to the phys- 
ical properties and the operating 
methods of the two systems. Refer- 
ring for a moment to Fig. 1, the area 
served by the duplicate plants was 
about 200 sq. mi. and lying within 
the corporate city limits. The open 
and solid circles show office and wire 
centers of the Home and Pacific 
Companies respectively, while the 
dotted and solid lines mark the areas 
of the respective districts. The Pa- 
cific Company was established first 
and the opening and location of its 
offices followed the telephone devel- 
opment of the city. The first office 
was located in the business area and 
as the population increased and 
spread to outlying districts, new 
offices and districts were established. 
Each office was located as near as 
practicable to the center of the wire 
distributing system as determined by 
a study of the existing plant and ex- 
pected growths for 15 or more years 
hence. As years go by and old offices 
are outgrown studies very often 
show an economy in subdividing the 
original district or changing the 
boundaries so that this natural proc- 
ess tends to correct any errors in es- 
timates of growths and locations of 
such expected growths. 

May 1, 1917. the 


Pacific Com- 
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pany’s exchange consisted of its 
standard outside plant and _ station 
equipment and nine manually-oper- 
ated central offices serving about 69,- 
000 stations. Bell equipment was 
used in units having a capacity of 
9,600 multiple lines. Telephone con- 
nections were established generally 
by the calling subscriber removing 
the receiver from the switch hook, 
causing a light to appear before an 
answering A operator, who upon re- 
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on an automatic traffic distributor 
which placed each line lamp signal 
before a non-busy operator. The 
operator upon taking up these con- 
nections would complete the call di- 
rect if to another private branch ex- 
change station through.the subscrib- 
er’s multiple or dial the number re- 
quired, if an automatic station was 
wanted. Fig. 3 shows a_ schematic 
transmission circuit of a typical full 
automatic connection. The operations 
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Fig. 2—Equipment Involved in a Connection Between a Hollywood Office Manual Subscriber and a 
South Office Manual Subscriber. 


ceiving a request for a _ particular 
number cut-in on an order wire to the 
particular switchboard unit in the 
district, indicated by the prenx of the 
number called-for. An operator at 
the distant switchboard unit, as- 
signed a trunk over this order wire 
to the callingA operator and completed 
the connection by plugging into the 
called-for subscriber’s multiple. Fig. 
2 shows a schematic transmission cir- 
cuit of a typical connection. The 
operation of this circuit will be de- 
scribed later and in connection with 
the unified plant. 


The former Home Company oper- 
ated an automatic exchange includ- 
ing a parallel and similarly construct- 
ed outside plant and fourteen offices 
serving a total of approximately 60,- 
000 stations. About 35,000 stations 
were equipped with dials and ap- 
proximately 25,000 manual stations 
operated from private branch ex- 
changes and as public pay stations. 
The lines from the manual stations 
terminated on a 45-position manual 
switchboard in the Olive office. Calls 
from automatic stations to automatic 
stations were made by dialing five or 
six digits, as required, to reach the 
particular district and individual sub- 
scriber. In capacity the former 
Home plant was one of the largest 
and probably most successfully oper- 
ated of any automatic system in- 
stalled in the United States or abroad. 
Home Company private branch ex- 
change subscribers were reached by 
dialing the private branch exchange 
operator, who completed the connec- 
tion. Calls outgoing from private 
branch exchange subscribers were 
trunked to the manual transfer ‘board 
above mentioned, the calls coming in 


and functions will also be described 
step by step later. 


Los Angeles has had the distinc- 
tion of having more telephones per 
capita than any other city in the 
world and is now very close to the 
top of the list. This general usage 
is reflected in the number of calls 
originating in each system, as shown 
by the records of traffic. The ap- 
proximate numbers of daily average 
calls originating in the former Pa- 
cific plant and Home plant were in 
the vicinity of 430,000 and 420,000 
respectively. 

The engineering problems demand- 
ed, therefore, a reasonably close ap- 
proximation of the volume of exist- 
ing and added traffic which could be 
expected to flow between the groups 
of stations of the various districts 
of the two plants; a determination of 
the most direct and economical rout- 
ing of such calls based on efficient 
operating methods and the use of ex- 
isting facilities; and the design and 
development of an inter-unit trunk- 
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chronized or harmonized and ex- 
tended when necessary so as to afford 
common usage. 


It is obvious that a great many 
plans and combinations of plans for 
unification were developed in suffi- 
cient detail to determine their rela- 
tive capital and operating costs and 
advantages and disadvantages. The 
plan in principle that was adopted for 
handling the inter-office traffic be- 
tween the systems. was to operate all 
existing offices as units of the com- 
plete exchange and route the new 
automatic or manual trunks of each 
office into the adjacent office of the 
opposite system, where the connection 
could be completed by the most direct 
method and route. 


Having referred to the facts that 
were most vital in shaping the proj- 
ect, I should like to outline the or- 
ganization and schedule of work in- 
volved in the construction program 
estimated to cost $1,250,000. Every 
reasonable effort was demanded to 
bring about a unification of the prop- 
erties without waste of time, and ac- 
cordingly a complete schedule for the 
ordering of materials, manufactur- 
ing, assembly and installation thereof 
was set up after a canvas of prob 
able material deliveries and of the 
labor situation. It became evident 
that a period of twelve months would 
be the shortest time possible to com- 
plete the necessary work, keeping in 
mind that war demands might upset 
the schedule, and all efturt was cen- 
tered on finishing the project within 
the minimum time. Specifications 
and plans were completed for each 
individual project, numbering all to- 
gether about 110, and each one was 
charted with due regard to the ma- 
terials involved, quantity, desired 
time of delivery and installation and 
its relation to the project as a whole. 
Fig. 4 shows a typical group of pro}- 
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Fig. 3—Equipment Involved in a Connection Between a Hollywood Office Automatic Subscriber and a 
South Office Automatic Subscriber. 


ing plant and switching circuits neces- 
sary to maintain the commercial 
standards for transmission and su- 
pervision between the two systems re- 
gardless of the mechanical, electrical 
and operating inequalities. Visual 
and audible signals peculiar to the 
separate systems required for super- 
visory purposes needed to be syn- 


ects and illustrates the method of 
maintaining the schedule for the 
whole program. As inems of mate- 
rial were, of course, duplicated in a 
great many of the specifications, a 
master chart was prepared showing 
the total quantities of each of the 
thousands of items required at speci- 
fied dates. 
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The largest single project consisted 
in the design and manufacture of the 
66-position special tandem  switch- 
board and associated equipment to be 
located in Olive office for the trans- 
lation and distribution of calls from 
automatic stations to manual stations 
in the downtown area. This switch- 
board, together with the switching 
circuits were designed in detail by 
the engineers in the general office of 
the telephone company, and all of 
the manufacturing and assembly work 
was performed in San Francisco. 
Extensive rearrangements of _ the 
Olive office building were necessary 
to provide space for this equipment 
and for retiring quarters for the 
large number of operators required 
to give the necessary 24-hour contin- 
uous service. Fig 5 shows the floor 
plan arrangement of this switchboard 
and associated operating room space. 


In the manual offices it was neces- 
sary to equip the regular subscriber 
positions with a dial for sending out 
the electrical impulses, and to provide 
outgoing trunks connecting directly 
with the automatic equipment in the 
adjacent office. There were approxi- 
mately 375 subscriber switchboard 
positions in the manual system in the 
Los Angeles exchange that required 
the installation of this special equip- 
ment and associated wiring and this 
proved to be one of the most difficult 
parts of the work, because such work 
had to be performed on positions of 
switchboard that were in continuous 
operating service. I will refer to 
Fig. 6 and describe the switching cir- 
cuit associated with the dials at the 
operators’ positions. Each operator 
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Fig. 4—Diagram Showing Method 


on the subscribers’ switchboard is 
provided with 10 outgoing trunks ter- 
minating in the nearest automatic 
office on first selectors. These out- 
going trunks are provided with twin 
jacks, one above the other, and elec- 
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trically connected so that the dialing 
device can be associated with each of 
the trunk circuits to the distant office. 
The plug connecting with the dial is 
inserted in the lower first jack while 
a call originated by a manual sub- 
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connection has been finished and all 
cords are to be cleared from the sub- 
scriber’s line and trunk jacks. The 
outgoing dial trunks are used in ro- 
tation and the actual number of the 
trunks connected by such lines to the 
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scriber for an automatic station is distant office varies with the traffic 


connected to the upper first trunk 
jack by means of the regular A oper- 
ator’s double-ended cord circuit. The 
operator then proceeds to dial the 
number requested and as soon as this 
number has been dialed, the operator 
moves the dial circuit plug to the 
lower second jack, thereby pre-select- 
ing the trunk circuit for the next call 
for an automatic station. ihe oper- 
ation of the second and third selectors 
and final connector is the same as de- 
scribed later under “Automatic to 
Automatic Connections.” The cir- 
cuit is so arranged that the manual A 
operator just referred to receives 
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Schedule for the Entire Reconstruction. 


direct supervision for both the calling 
manual and the called for automatic 
station. At the end of the conversa- 
tion, the lighting of a lamp associated 
with each end of the 4 cord circuit 
indicate to the operator that the 


requirements. 

Central office telephone installation 
work has generally been organized 
for individual projects usually con- 
fined to a particular office building. 
The plan of scheduling the material 
and utilizing this material to its great- 
est advantage made it necessary to 
depart from the regular practices of 
the installing forces and to provide 
that all of the work should be treated 
as one project wherein the men 
trained for specific work were to be 
moved from one office to another as 
materials arrived and thereby facili- 
tating the completion of the work re- 
gardless of irregularities in the ar- 
rival of materials for a particular 
office. 

This arrangement was one of the 
important factors in effecting the 
final completion of the central office 
work April 30, 1918. The time in- 
tervening from the date until the be- 
ginning of the delivery of the direc- 
tory and the formal announcement of 
consolidation on June 1, 1918, was 
required in placing thousands of test 
calls over all combinations of con- 
nections to make sure of positive op- 
eration. In a typical connection be- 
tween an automatic and manual sta- 
tion there are 41 relays, and 79 from 
manual to automatic, having movable 
parts controlling from one to ten elec- 
trical contacts, each of which must 
function in the proper sequence from 
the start to the completion of each 
telephone call. I do not wish to con- 
vey an impression that telephone cir- 
cuits are inherently subject to failure 
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because they are not. The character- 
istics and operating requirements for 
each relay, for instance, 1s known 
mathematically and what it can be 
depended upon to do for a specific 
period of time. At regular intervals 
each type of relay is given its proper 
current adjustment using measuring 
instruments designed for that pur- 
pose. 

The installation of telephone cables 
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on the particular switchboard to be 
retained, adding thereto the amount 
of line and trunk facilities desired by 
the subscriber and eliminating the du- 
plicate switchboard and stations not 
required. The net effect was to re- 
move about 345 single-position pri- 
vate exchange switchboards from the 
system. In the case of several of the 
larger commercial companies, it was 
necessary to order complete multiple 
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Fig. 6—Method of Establishing a Connection by Means of a Dial Calling Device. 


and central office equipment of the 
manual or automatic type required 
the use of highly trained and skilled 
labor and the telephone company 
faced the difficulty of obtaining the 
large number of electricians and me- 
chanics required to hold the schedule 
and training them for the special 
work. As it was, considerable over- 
time became necessary to maintain a 
working balance between the arrivals 
of material and the available labor. 


Among the larger items of expendi- 
ture, and one involving months of 
study and calculations in voice trans- 
mission were the additions and 
changes necessary in the cable trunk- 
ing plant in order to maintain com- 
mercial standards on all local and 
long distance connections. These 
studies included the use of and ap- 
plication of loading coils to the for- 
mer Home Company cable plant 
amounting to about 1,000 coils and 
the addition and respacing of many 
of the coils in the portion of the Pa- 
cific Company cable plant. All to- 
gether about 75,000,000 conductor- 
feet of various gages of underground 
telephone cables were ordered and in- 
stalled to provide new routes and re- 
inforce existing trunk groups required 
for the consolidated service. 


Prior to the consolidation, prac- 
tically all of the subscribers having 
private branch exchanges maintained 
duplicate switchboards and_ station 
apparatus. The problem, therefore, 


of consolidating this type of equip- 
ment offered no particular difficulty, 
as such consolidations could be and 
were effected by grouping the trunks 
formerly serving the separate systems 
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private branch exchange switchboards 
of the 640-line capacity and about 30 
sections of such boards were placed 
in service as fast as the equipment 
could be engineered and manufac- 
tured. It will be interesting to note 
that the flow of traffic to and from 
private exchanges was not greatly 
disturbed from the existing paths by 
this plan of consolidating; a princi- 
ple which was kept well in mind and 
taken advantage of whatever prac- 
ticable. 

Where individual and party sta- 
tions were duplicated, both stations 
were left connected until the new 
directories were delivered, at which 
time the subscriber was requested to 
use the telephone of the particular 
system that he had made application 
for and the other station was re- 
moved as soon as the construc- 
tion forces could handle the work 
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operating department in the selection, 
employ and training of approximately 
500 additional operators required for 
handling the special transfer switch- 
board installed in the Olive office 
building, and for the large number 
of added positions of switchboard in 
the various manual offices. A large 
operating school equipment was hur- 
riedly manufactured and installed and 
training of operators was_ started 
about the first of the year 1918. The 
schedules also provided for the early 
installation of dials on the subscriber 
positions in the manual offices for ad- 
vance training of the regular operat- 
ing force. Special observation equip- 
ment was designed and furnished for 
practice work in placing test calls and 
later for supervision in determining 
and checking the accuracy of dialing 
the calls placed by the subscribers. 
By means of automatic recording de- 
vices the numbers called for by sub- 
scribers or instructors were com- 
pared with the numbers actually 
dialed and in this way the operating 
force was gradually brought to an 
efficient basis by the time the con- 
struction work was completed. 

Proceeding under the restrictions 
that each subscriber having duplicate 
service should determine for himself 
whether to retain automatic or man- 
ual substation equipment, the com- 
mercial department carried on a vig- 
orous campaign to obtain these sub- 
scribers’ choices and to arrange ac- 
cordingly. I do not have the exact 
figures but I understand that of the 
18,680 duplicate stations about 5,200 
duplicates were retained and the bal- 
ance were divided evenly between the 
two types. The expected result of 
this canvass had been forecasted and 
was an essential factor in engineering 
and in construction work. 
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South Office Manual Subscriber. 


Approximately 13,000 duplicate sta- 
tions have been removed. 

A considerable number of operators 
were required and for a while it 
looked very much as if the consoli- 
dation would have to be postponed 
because of the inability to obtain the 
needed force. Good service depends 
to a large extent on capable and eff- 
cient operators and you can appre- 
ciate the difficulty that confronted the 


As a function of the commercial 
canvass the directory department was 
confronted with the necessity of re- 
casting the entire directory scheme to 
fit the particular needs of a unified 
service. A great amount of thought 
was given to the determination of the 
most efficient arrangement of listing 
and numbering subscribers, and while 
this seems trivial yet a careless direc- 
tory arrangement reflects on the qual- 
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ity of the telephone service and robs 
the public of valuable time. Many 
number changes were involved and a 
complete relisting of every subscrib- 
er’s name and number into one alpha- 
betical list introduced great possibili- 
ties of errors. (It is a matter of 
passing interest that 165,000 copies 
of the directory were issued and dis- 
tributed in Los Angeles and to other 
exchanges for long-and short-haul 
toll trafic and that over 441,000 
pounds of paper were required in the 
printing of the consolidation issue.) 

In the present unified plant, local 
calls are divided into four main 
groups and are obtained in the fol- 
lowing ways: 

Calls from Automatic Stations to 
Automatic Stations are obtained in 
the same manner as under the former 
Home management, that is, by the 
subscriber dialing the number wanted 
as indicated by the directory listing. 


Such subscriber sets are vrovided 
with the familiar dialing device ar- 
ranged to transmit from one to ten 


electrical impulses for each “pull” of 
the dial. In the automatic system 
most of the stations are reached by 
dialing five digits although there are 


a few thousand six digit numbers. 
The operation of the first digit of the 
five digit numbers selects the office 


district required, the second digit se- 
lects the particular thousand, the 
third digit selects the particular hun- 
dred, while the fourth and fifth digits 
select the tens and unit respectively 
of the number desired. Referring to 
Fig. 3, the calling automatic sub- 
scriber upon removing the receiver 
from the switchhook completes an 
electrical circuit through a Keith line 
switch, the chief function of which 
is to direct the simultaneous calls to 
a minimum number of trunks to first 
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anism of the first selector to step 
the brush terminals upward to one 
of the ten levels arbitrarily connect- 
ing to a particular 10,000-line unit. 
This selector is of the trunk-hunting 
type, that is, the subscriber, as noted 
above, having dialed, say, the digit 6, 
causes six electrical impulses to be 
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required. The connector also supplies 
talking battery to the called subscriber 
and sends out the necessary ringing 
impulses to call either the individual 
or party subscriber desired or sends 
back the busy signal if the line called 
is in use. The restoring of the re- 
ceivers to their switchhooks auto- 
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Involved in a Connection Between a 
South Office Automatic Subscriber 


Fig. 9—Equipment 


lay, raising the brushes to the sixth 
level. The selector then automatically 
begins a rotary movement and con- 
tinues until an idle trunk is found. 
There are ten trunks over which this 
rotary trunk selection takes place and 
the traffic is so distributed over 
lector equipment that with very few 
exceptions an idle trunk will be found 
within this group of ten. The con- 
nection is then established through 
what is termed repeater equipment 
(consisting of coils and relays by the 
aid of which the calling impulses are 
repeated from the local to the dis- 
tant office and talking battery is pro- 
vided to the calling station) to a 
particular second selector in the dis- 
tant office. 


S¢e- 


The dialing of the second digit by 
the calling subscriber again operates 
the stepping mechanism to one of the 
ten levels corresponding to the thou- 
sands of the number wanted. Auto- 
matic rotary movement takes place, 
selecting an idle trunk to the third 
selector where the dialing and select- 
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selectors. Each automatic line there- 
fore terminates on a primary line 
switch having ten paths to as many 
first these trunks being 
multiplied to other line switches, 
pending on the calling rate or traffic 
load of the particular group of lines. 

The operation of the first digit of 
the number wanted causes the mech- 


selectors, 


de- 


ing of the hundreds is the same as 
for the first and second selectors. The 
connection now is established through 
to the connector which is similar in 
its operation to selectors with the ex- 
ception that the tens digit steps the 
mechanism to the corresponding level 
while the units digit controls the rot- 
ary movement to the particular unit 
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again for use on subsequent connec- 
tions. 

Calls from Automatic Stations to 
Manual Stations are obtained by op- 
eration of an arbitrarily assigned digit, 
the ninth digit or level being avail- 
able in this case. Trunks from these 
first selector ninth: levels lead the 
nearest manual office and terminate 
by the aid of the familiar line and 
cutoff relay on an answering jack 
with a lamp signal before an A op- 
erator. Referring to Figs. 7 and 8, 
the A operator upon receiving a line 
lamp signal, plugs into the correspond- 
ing answering jack and requests the 
subscriber to give the number (and 
office prefix) wanted as shown by the 
directory listings. The call is then 
completed within the office received 
or is trunked over the manual trunk- 
ing system to the distant B operator 
in the same manner as described un- 
der calls manual to manual. In the 
downtown district where a consider- 
able amount of traffic is involved, it 
was found impossible to add to the 
large number of A positions to the 
various manual units and it was nec- 
essary to install a special manual 
switchboard, shown in Fig. 5 in avail- 
able space in the Olive office building. 
This special board contains only the 
necessary multipled terminating lines, 
outgoing trunks and key and super- 
visory equipment necessary for es- 
tablishing the connections between the 
automatic and manual system. Auto- 
matic calls therefore in this district 
are completed by the dialing of the 
digit 9 as before, bringing the line 
signal in on this special A switchboard 
where such connections are completed 
as in regular manual practice over 
trunk lines assigned over order wires. 

Calls from Manual Stations to 
Manual Stations are obtained in the 
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same manner as existed prior to the 
consolidation, that is, by the agency 
of the A and B operators and cor- 
responding manual switchboards. Re- 
ferring to Fig. 2, the calling manual 
subscriber upon lifting the receiver 
from the hook causes a lamp to light 
before an A operator in his district. 
This line terminates on the ordinary 
line and cutoff relays, the former op- 
erating as soon as the switchhook 
closes the circuit, causing the line 
lamp to burn. The A operator then 
plugs into the corresponding line jack 
with one end of a double-ended cord 
circuit, this operation causing the cut- 
off relay to energize and thereby open- 
ing the circuit through tne line relay 
and lamp. The operator then throws 
the listening key and requests the 
called for number. She then proceeds 
to complete the connection by plug- 
ging either directly into the subscriber 
multiple or by plugging into a trunk 
line leading to the distant office re- 
quired and as assigned by the distant 
B operator over an order wire circuit. 
The distant trunk operator then plugs 
into the required subscribers’ multiple 
and automatic ringing proceeds until 
the subscriber answers. Supervisory 
lamps associated with both the trunk 
cord and the double-ended A cord 
furnished the necessary indication to 
the operators of the establishment of 
the connection and end of the conver- 
sation. When both lamps associated 
with the double-ended A operator’s 
cord relight, the connection is taken 
down and this operation gives a dis- 
connect signal also to the distant 
trunk operator. 

Calls from Manual Stations to 
Automatic Stations are obtained by 
direct trunk circuits. An A operator 
receiving a manual subscriber’s re- 
quest for a particular automatic num- 
ber, as indicated by the directory 
listing, proceeds to dial the number 
in the same manner as described above 
for an automatic subscriber. Each 
A operator is provided with a group 
of trunks, as shown by Fig. 6 and de- 
scribed in the first part of this paper, 
leading to the nearest automatic of- 
fice and terminating directly on first 
selectors. 

_ Private Branch Exchange Calls 
originating from such exchanges of 
the former Home Company were for- 
merly operated and are still operated 
on a manual basis. Calls placed by ex- 
tension stations from: these private 
exchanges are trunked to a manual 
switchboard in the Olive office build- 
ing, this switchboard having the fam- 
iliar subscriber multiple of al! the 
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private exchange trunk lines. The in- 
coming private exchange trunk lines, 
however, are carried through Keith 
line switches, the function of which 
is to select a non-busy operator and 
to place the line lamp signal before 
that operator. This arrangement is 
commonly known as the traffic dis- 
tributor. This pre-selected operator 
then receives the request for either 
an automatic or manual number and 
if for the former, she dials the num- 
ber as described above for manual 
A operators. If the called for num- 
ber is for another private exchange 
station, the operator completes the 
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connection in the multiple similar to 
a manual-to-manual connection and 
if the request is for a station in a 
manual office, it may be obtained by 
the use of order wires and trunks di- 
rect to the office required or over 
trunk lines to the special Olive office 
manual A board. All connections to 
and from the former Pacific manual 
private branch exchange stations are 
completed in accordance with the 
above general methods of handling 
calls to and from manual stations. 

Fig. 10 has been prepared to indi- 
cate the volumes of traffic expressed 
in calls that passed between the former 
automatic and manual stations as at 
the specified dates. The curve was 
develoned from the following records 
and immediately after the record of 
September 13, 1918. (Later records 
have since been taken and are shown 
by dots on the original curve.) 


Automatic Manual 


to to Total 

Mannal Automatic calls 
2 16,308 31,870 48,178 

(1 day before formal 
announcement) 

June 21, 1918........... 71,883 70,921 142,804 
a: a). Se 83,589 76,556 160.145 
August 23, 1918............ 95,059 80,285 175,344 
September: 13, 1918....105,602 88,161 193,763 


So far as I know, no definite state- 
ment can be made as to the gains ac- 
curing to the subscribers at Los 


Angeles under the consolidated ar- 
rangement, because the most impor- 
tant factors are not capable of reduc- 
tion to equated savings in dollars. 

Some of the major factors result- 
ing in direct benefit are: 
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1. Value to the subscribers result- 
ing from telephone access to each and 
every subscriber in the Los Angeles 
exchange and to all long distance lines 
centering there. 

2. Rental savings resulting from 
the elimination of a large number of 
duplicate stations and private ex- 
change switchboards. 

3. Elimination of the indirect eco- 
nomic loss due to confusion and com- 
munity service inefficiency of separate 
telephone systems. 

Some of the factors which tend to 
offset part of the savings are: 

1. Added annual charges on the 
plat and equipment required to pro- 
vide means for universal service. 
There was very little elimination of 
duplicate plant investment primarily 
because each plant was designed to 
care for a definite development and 
volume of traffic. Consolidation 
obviously does not reduce traffic vol- 
ume, but because the telephone field 
is considerably increased to every sub- 
scriber, the total volume of traffic in 
the consolidated plant is substantially 
increased. 

2. Added operating and mainten- 
ance costs. 

From a careful weighing of these 
factors it is manifest that the con- 
solidated plant offers substantial sav- 
ings and benefits over the dual sys- 
tems. The worth of a telephone sys- 
tem to any community lies, not only 
in its capacity for effecting good serv- 
ice but that such service shall be 
universal and available to the maxi- 
mum possible number of local and dis- 
tant subscribers. 





Oregon Companies Merge 


The entire telephone system of Polk 
county, Oregon, was placed under one 
head by a deal practically closed last 
month by which the exchange of 
Dallas, Falls City, Monmouth and 
Independence were consolidated un- 
der the new title of the Willamette 
Telephone Company. 

The new corporation, with head- 
quarters in Dallas, will be under the 
direction of H. M. Richardceon. who 
has been manager of the Indepen- 
dence company. C. B. Sundberg, 
who has been manager of the Dallas 
Telephone Company for the past 
several years, will retire from the 
business and, with Mrs. Sundberg, 
will make an extended visit to east- 
ern points this winter, after whicn 
he will return to Dallas and devote 
his time to his prune interests. 


— 
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The Operating Situation in New York 


A Statement Issued in Answer to Criticism 


Telephone Company in Man- 

hattan and The Bronx today* 
are approximately 8,100 employes. 
To effectively handle the traffic being 
offered at the present time, and mak- 
ing suitable allowance for the absence 
of employes now on vacation, we 
should have about 8,700 employes of 
average ability on the payrolls of the 
offices in Manhattan and The Bronx. 
The present force, however, is not of 
average ability, as it is very largely 
diluted with new employes. 

All of the switchboard operatives 
have passed through the training 
school course and have had or are 
having the additional prescribed train- 
ing which goes with their graduation 
to the central offices: The prescribed 
training courses, however, are and can 
be designed only to teach operators 
the correct methods to be followed in 
handling telephone traffic; efficiency 
in handling this traffic, that is, dexter- 
ity, both mental and physical, in put- 
ting up connections for subscribers, 
can only come through experience ob- 
tained in actually handling telephone 
traffic. The very large percentage of 
operatives who have been on the force 
a short time and who have neither the 
mental nor the physical exterity which 
comes with experience, doubtless pro- 
duces in the minds of subscribers deal- 
ing with such operatives the impres- 
sion that these operatives are not what 
has been termed “efficiently trained.” 

An operative who has _ passed 
through our operators’ training de- 
partment, which can normally be ac- 
complished in three weeks, and who 
has been in a central office for ap- 
proximately three or four weeks, has 
the necessary knowledge to enable her 
to handle with a reasonable degree of 
accuracy a relatively small number of 
telephone calls, provided the condi- 
tions are such that she can handle 
these calls methodically. It cannot be 
said, however, that such an operator 
is in a position to efficiently perform 
switchboard duties, for she has neither 
speed no dexterity, either mental or 
physical, to enable her to meet unusual 
situations or to handle any material 
volume of traffic. This can only come 
through experience. In a complicated 
telephone center such as Manhattan, 
an operator acquires some degree of 
skill in about six months, but under 
normal conditions it requires from 
nine months to one year before a new 
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*About August 1. 
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employe can be said to handle traffic 
with a reasonable degree of efficiency. 

All of the operatives in our central 
offices pass through the school course 
and all of them receive the supplemen- 
tary training which is given in the 
central offices. In the case of a few 
operators, and because of the large 
numbers that were receiving the train- 
ing in the school, it was necessary to 
somewhat curtail the length of time 
spent in the operators’ training de- 
partment, but such items in the train- 
ing courses as were omitted from the 
school course have been taken up by 
the operators in their supplementary 
training course in the central offices. 
The proportion of the number of new 
employes who have passed through the 
school with this reduced length of 
time in the school is very small. 


Finding New Operators 

The company is taking every step 
which its own experience or the ex- 
perience of other telephone companies 
or other industries has indicated are 
productive in attracting to its service 
a sufficient number of employes. It is, 
of course, understood that experienced 
and trained telephone operators can- 
not be secured in the open market; 
that in this industry it is necessary to 
take raw material and train them after 
they have been engaged. The com- 
pany pays a liberal wage to its new 
employes while this training is in proc- 
ess. Specifically, some of the steps 
which have been taken are as follows: 

The company is widely advertising 
and has in the past two years widely 
advertised for new employes. It is 
only necessary to refer to the “help 
wanted” columns of the New York 
newspapers to verify this statement. 

We have since January 1 inaugu- 
rated a system of recruiting through 
personal canvassing. Each central of- 
fice has what is termed a “canvassing 
supervisor,” whose sole duty it is, by 
personal canvassing and _ solicitation, 
to obtain young women who are will- 
ing to enter the employ of the com- 
pany. These canvassing supervisors 
obtain the names of young women of 
suitable age in all parts of the city, 
visit the homes of these young women, 
explain to them the advantages of the 
telephone service and, when possible, 
engage them as employes of the tele- 
phone company. 

We have from time to time in- 
creased the scale of wages in the ef- 


of Service 


fort to keep pace with the rising scale 
of wages in all lines of employment 
so as to hold our existing employes 
and to attract new employes to the 
service. 

We have canvassed our existing 
force and have urged them to recom- 
mend to their friends and acquaint- 
ances that they enter the telephone 
business as a desirable occupation for 
young women. As a stimulant to this 
form of recruiting, each existing em- 
ploye receives an additional day’s pay 
for each new employe who may enter 
the service through her recommenda- 
tion. 


We are advertising our rates of pay 
and the general desirability of the 
telephone business in every way, both 
by newspaper advertising, by dodgers 
and posters which are displayed in 
various places in the effort to acquaint 
the public from which we draw our 
employes of the general desirability of 
entering the telephone service. As 
stated, we have adopted every reason- 
able measure that we ourselves can 
think of or that has been suggested 
to us. 


The New York Telephone Company 
is now paying a basic wage to em- 
ployes entering its service of $12 per 
week while in the school. This wage 
is raised to $12.50 per week at the end 
of the first month. At the end of the 
first year the basic wage is $14 per 
week and at the end of five years it is 
$18 per week. This is for day opera- 
tors. Evening operators receive $1 
per week more than day operators, 
and night operators receive $3 per 
week more than day operators of the 
corresponding length of service. Su- 
pervisors and those in higher positions 
receive increased pay. Chief opera- 
tors receive as high as $42 per week. 
It should be understood that this is 
the basic wage but does not represent 
the earning capacity of an employe, 
as there are certain additional pay- 
ments, namely, extra pay for Satur- 
day afternoon work, extra pay for 
holiday work, extra pay for Sun- 
day work, and what we term anni- 
versary payments to those who have 
been two years or more in the service, 
which largely increases the earning ca- 
pacity of an operator. An operator 
first entering the service is, under nor- 
mal conditions, placed on evening 
work, which enables her the very first 
week she enters a central office to earn 
as a basic wage $13.50. Our figures 
show that during the first year the 
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average new employe will earn some- 
thing in excess of $900, and that dur- 
ing the succeeding years her actual 
earnings will, of course, considerably 
increase. We have also advertised 
these facts in our efforts to secure new 
employes. 

We believe that the wages now paid 
are in general satisfactory to the em- 
ployes, as there are few resignations 
received in connection with which the 
specific reason of insufficient wages is 
given. The most serious problem with 
which we have to contend in securing 
and retaining our employes is the fact 
that, with respect to hours of work, 
our conditions of employment com- 
pare unfavorably with those in prac- 
tically every other line of industry. 
We have to give telephone service 
twenty-four hours a day, 365 days in 
the year, which means that some em- 
ployes must be on duty during even- 
ing and night hours, on Saturday aft- 
ernoons, Sundays and holidays, when 
employes in other lines of industry are 
at leisure. Employes take their turns 
in working these unsatisfactory hours, 
and in order to avoid this many em- 
ployes leave our service to accept po- 
sitions where their earning capacity is 
less than it is with the telephone com- 
pany. 

Numbers the Main Problem 


The problem which confronts us is, 
first, to secure an adequate personnel 
so far as numbers is concerned, and, 
second, to train these employes. We 
have outlined above the steps that we 
are taking to increase the personnel 
of our force. On January 1 there 
were 6,400 employes on the payrolls 
in Manhattan and The Bronx. We 
have today approximately 8,100, a net 
increase of 1,700. We have, taking 
the operators’ training course at the 
present moment, a total of about 775 
new employes. We have during the 
past three weeks made net gains in the 
number of employes on the payroll of 
an average of 125 per week. If the 
present rate of recruiting continues, 
we should have, so far as numbers are 
concerned, the personnel required to 
handle our fall business within the 
next few weeks. As to the training of 
these employes, every employe placed 
in the central office has her period of 
instruction and will have her period 
of instruction in the operators’ train- 
ing department, after which, upon 
graduation to the central office, she is 
for the first few weeks put under the 
guidance of a special instructor who 
carries on the instruction work in con- 
nection with the operation of the par- 
ticular office to which she is assigned. 
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Every attention is being given to the 
development of the skill of these new 
employes. It will, however, be several 
months before we can expect our force 
as a whole to have the average experi- 
ence which will enable them to handle 
the traffic with a great degree of effi- 
ciency. 

We have made good progress in re- 
cruiting additional employes for the 
central office forces, but, as stated, the 
simple fact of recruiting these em- 
ployes does not make them efficient 
telephone operators, and this efficiency 
can only be obtained as a result of ex- 
perience in handling telephone traffic. 
In spite of the fact that the total num- 
ber on the force is not now adequate 
to handle the traffic, there is a serious 
question as to whether anything would 
have been gained in the past six 
months even had we been able to still 
further augment our force. Had this 
been possible it would have meant a 
still higher percentage of inexperi- 
ence, which would have reacted even 
more unfavorably on the service. 

We had expected in May that we 
would experience the usual. reduction 
in traffic which in past years has al- 
ways been experienced during the 
summer months. It is an unfortunate 
fact that up to the end of June there 
was practically no decrease in the total 
volume of traffic that we were called 
upon to handle. In mid-July the gross 
number of calls actually handled was 
about the same as the average han- 
dled during the month of February. 
Normally we would have expected in 
the month of July to handle approxi- 
mately 20 per cent less gross traffic 
than we handled in the previous Feb- 
ruary. 

The situation was somewhat more 
aggravated by the fact that many of 
our experienced operators were away 
on vacation. These operators have 
been carrying the burden of a great 
overload during the past two years 
and vacations for them, which are al- 
ways allowed by the company, are, of 
course, necessary in order that they 
may not entirely break down. If these 
vacations were not permitted, our res- 
ignations from our older employes 
would doubtless be very materially in- 
creased, if indeed we did not lose a 
very large percentage of them. 

To offset to some extent these con- 
ditions, we have transferred to Man- 
hattan some operators from other di- 
visions of our territory and have 
stripped offices outside of Manhattan 
to an extent which seriously reacts on 
the service in those offices. We have 
done this appreciating fully the se- 
riousness of the situation in Manhat- 
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tan particularly. Certain plant addi- 
tions have been completed and certain 
others are in process of installation 
which we believe will very shortly ren- 
der the situation satisfactory from a 
plant standpoint. If our recruiting of 
new employes continues to be as suc- 
cessful as it is at the moment, we 
should, as I have stated, have an ade- 
quate number of people in the force 
within a few weeks. From that point 
on it is a question how these employes 
acquire sufficient experience to ade- 
quately handle traffic. Each day should 
see an improvement in the situation. 





Michigan Independents 
Plan New Company 


As a result of some of the rural 
pole-line telephone companies refus- 
ing to pay the advance in price for 
service asked by the Union Telephone 
Company in Gratiot county, Michigan, 
a number of rural lines have been re- 
cently shut off from service. In order 
to come to some mutual understanding 
and that the situation might be thor- 
oughly understood by all concerned, 
Newton Burns, chosen to represent 
all of the rural companies, called a 
meeting of the subscribers in St. 
Louis. It was explained that the price 
has been increased from seven to nine 
dollars per year for service and from 
$2 to $40 per year for contract rights. 
The telephone company also demanded 
that dues be paid every month instead 
of every quarter. 

The question was thoroughly dis- 
cussed and before the end of the 
meeting it was decided to promote a 
plan for the incorporation of an In- 
dependent telephone company, com- 
posed of all the rural telephone com- 
panies of Gratiot county, after which 
it will be the intention of this com- 
pany to give the Union company an 
opportunity to give service to the 
rural lines at a reasonable figure. And 
if the two companies cannot come to 
an agreement in price it is the in- 
tention of the rural company to in- 
stall its own switchboard, operating 
as an Independent line. A meeting of 
representatives of all the rural lines 
in Gratiot county will be called at 
Ithaca in the near future in order to 
get the sentiment of the lines in all 
parts of the county. Mr. Burns ex- 
pects to begin a canvass of the county 
immediately to obtain the valuation 
of all rural lines in order to decide at 
what figure the capital stock of the 
new company will have to be incor- 
porated under the Michigan securities 
commission. 
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The Story of Phoneton 


Ohio’s Toll Line Village as Described in the Dayton “News” 
N ESTLED in the country road- BY ANNA MARIE TENNANT on the wire is noted by him and in- 


sides a few miles northwest 

of Dayton and six miles east 
of Tippecanoe City, lies the little vil- 
lage of Phoneton, Ohio. As one 
passes through it, it is seemingly like 
hundreds of other small American vil- 
lages, with its one general store and 
dozen or more comfortable homes. 
In reality, however, the life and heart 
of Phoneton is a three-story red brick 
building, which stands at the inter- 
section of country roads, which are 
traveled more or less by automobiles 
going to and from Dayton and Spring- 
field. 

In this building every minute of 
the day and ticks the 
ceaseless tapping of hundreds of tele- 
graph instruments. 
ond floor, north and south, and east 
and west meet over the wires, to ex- 
change through the 
distance telephone. Through the 
wires, both telephone and telegraph, 
there momentarily the 
heart great nation, the 
joys and sorrows of a great people 


night, there 


Here on the sec- 


messages long 


pass almost 


throbs of a 


and the finance and business plans of 
a nation, the equal of which the world 
has never seen, America. 
ice on the third floor of the building 


The serv- 





where is stationed the telegraph ap- 
paratus, which sends news of current 








stantly he is alert to 
trouble. 


Few 


locate any 


know the existence 


persons 








Four veterans of the Phoneton Office. 
they are George T. Parsons, Charles A. 
Sinks and Charles L. Faries. 


Austin (¢ 


events and happenings to the further- 
most parts of the United States, pre- 
sent a perpetual motion. 
Never for one instant does the vigil- 


scene of 


ant eve of the telegraph operator and 


overseer relax. The least disturbance 


Scene in Telephone Switchboard Room. 


Left to Right 
Beil, Equipment Girl. 


Miss Ruth Leopard, Phoneton’s 


of the village of Phoneton, which 
plays such a conspicuous part in the 
affairs of men, like many other such 
stations operated by the American 
Telephone and Telegraph Company. 
Few persons realize that many of 
their long distance calls go first to 
Phoneton, to be connected and for- 
warded to their destinations. 

In appearance the home of the 
Phoneton office is like many other 
three-story red brick buildings. An 
American flag floats from the flag- 
staff on top of the building and waves 
a welcome to passerby. One has but 
to enter the building, however, to 
know that there is a busy center of 
life, that here is something unusual 
and that here is no ordinary country 
building. He first hears the steady 
click, click, at the many telepgraph 
instruments on the third floor and 
then he is impressed by the immacu- 
late cleanliness Of the stair case and 
floor. The stairs literally shine in their 
own brown paint, and there issues 
forth an air of refinement and never 
one of bustle or confusion. Although 
there is business system from the out- 
set. yet that system is never noisy or 
turbulent, but always quiet, easy and 
smoothly conducted. 

One Hundred and Twenty Circuits 

This seems almost incredible when 
it is taken into consideration that the 
Phoneton office handles press reports 
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The Phoneton Power Plant. 


for the Associated Press, United 
Press and International News Service. 
This means that practically all of the 
news of the world hums over the 
wires which pass through the Phone- 
ton office. There are 172 wires going 
into the Phoneton station, providing 
about 120 telephone circuits. It is 
possible at the station to talk to any 
pait of the country. 

The Phoneton office takes care of 
trouble on 11,800 miles of wire, which 
is tested from the Phoneton station. 
In the plant department there are em- 
ployed 22 persons and in the traffic 
department 21. 

Direct telephone lines from the 
Phoneton station reach from Chicago 
to Point Pleasant, from St. Louis to 
Pittsburg and from Detroit to Cin- 
cinnati. On the second floor in a well- 
lighted, well-ventilated and scrupul- 
ously clean room, sit nine young wom- 
en telephone operators at a_ long 
switchboard, over which hundreds of 
long distance calls come daily. These 
young women are supervised by two 
supervisors and one chief supervisor, 
who is now Miss Kathryn Snyder, of 
Tippecanoe City. Each young woman 
has her own special position and calls. 
She learns the intricasies of the 
switchboard. at classes which are held 
in the room, while the actual work of 
the board is going on. A class of 
girls is always in readiness to fill 
any vacancies which may occur among 
the regular operators. Each employee 
is provided with a locker for her 
personal belongings. At the noon 
hour for a nominal sum a wholesome 
dinner is cooked and served to the 
operators. One hour is allowed for 


this meal and for their pleasure a cozy 


rest room, with a Victrola and cur- 
rent reading matter is provided. The 
young woman remind one of a happy 
family of sisters. When one of them 
was asked why she like Phoneton, 
she said: “Because it is quite here 
and one can enjoy her work and rest 
at the same time. Then we have nice 
surroundings and kind employers.” 
L. B. Manchester is the manager of 
the Phoneton office. He is energy and 
dynamic force personified and con- 
ducts the station in a quiet and ef- 
ficient manner. The company has 
provided a home for Mr. Manchester 
and his family next door to the Phone- 
ton office. While many of the em- 
ployes live in Phoneton, others prefer 
to live in Tippecanoe City, because 
of the ride back and forth to their 
work and also to get away from the 
cares of business when off duty. 

One of the interesting features of 
the Phoneton wires is that three tele- 
phone and eight telegraph. messages 
may be sent over a group of four 
wires at the same time. This is made 
possible by phantom circuits, and of 
these, there are 37 at the Phoneton 
station. This system has been in 
vogue at the Phoneton office for many 
years. Twenty-two persons may use 
four wires at the same time. 


No Dust Permitted 


The room where the delicate tele- 
graph instruments are kept clicking 
constantly night and day is known as 
the test room. Everything is scrupul- 
ously clean and neat as dust could, 
if allowed to remain, ruin one of the 
instruments. As one comes into the 
room there is a large board with 
many incandescent bulbs upon it 
which when lighted summon the at- 
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tendants to the various instruments. 

System is the rule which prevails 
at the Phoneton plant and which has 
made it one of the important points 
of the American Telephone and Tele- 
graph System. Trouble along the 
many miles of wire may be located 
within a few moments. There are ar- 
ranged emergency circuits for the 
use of brokers, the press and govern- 
ment agencies. In case of heavy 
snows, and storms the use of these 
wires is oftimes necessary. 

The village of Phoneton itself is 
located about half way between Day- 
ton and Troy on the old Dayton-Troy 
pike and at the crossing of the old 
national trail. Phoneton came into 
being in 1894 and was given the name 
of Tadmor, which was then the name 
of the nearest railroad station and 
postoffice. 

The village was established at the 
intersection of one of the American 
Telephone and Telegraph Company’s 
east and west lines and one of its 
north and south lines. Toledo and 
points north being connected with 
Cincinnati and points south by the 
Maumee-Cincinnati line, while Pitts- 
burgh and the east were connected 
with St. Louis and points west by the 
Pittsburgh-St. Louis line. 


Had No Postoffice 


All mail for the company was sent 
to Tadmor station and was handled 
by any one who cared to go for it, 
either on foot, horseback or drive 
the company’s “Old Ben” horse and 
a light road wagon hitched to him. 

In 1899 through the kindly efforts 
of N. H. Albaugh, who had served 
two terms in the house of representa- 
tives of Ohio, the village was re- 
christened Phoneton. This name was 
confirmed by the government at Wash- 
ington and a postoffice established at 
the crossroads, with two small mail 
services each day. The name of 
Phoneton was originated by Mr. AI- 
baugh, who first thovght of “Phone- 
town,” but he decided that the short- 
ened name of Phoneton was more 
musical. 

Farmers of the surrounding coun- 
try of Phoneton in the early days of 
1880 all belonged to a society known 
as “The Grange,” and for the pur- 
pose of holding their meetings a two- 
story building was erected at the cross- 
roads. Here meetings of the Grange 
were held twice each month. The 
lower floor was used for business 
meetings and the second floor for 
social gatherings. This building still 
stands in Phoneton. To take care of 
their rapidly growing business, the 
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American Telephone and Telegraph 
Company decided to place a lineman 
and a telephone operator at the junc- 
tion, Phoneton. Space was rented in 
the old Grange building on the first 
floor and was fitted up with a small 
switchboard. Mr. and Mrs. James 
Loveall of Cambridge, Ohio, were 
sent to Phonton, Mr. Loveall as line- 
man and Mrs. Loveall as operator. 
Within the course of a few months, 
the company decided to make a 
twenty-four hour office and Miss Ollie 
Wolf, a resident of the community, 
was put on duty at nights. She was 
the first night operator hired. In 
1896 business had increased to such 
an extent, that the company found 
itself cramped for room. The south- 
west corner lot at the cross roads was 
purchased from S. B. Gassaman, who 
is now dead. Here a story and a half 
office and residence building was 
erected and fitted throughout with all 
conveniences. The front room down- 
stairs was occupied by the traffic de- 
partment of the company, while the 
front room upstairs was used as a 
test and repeater room. The manager 
of the plant lived in the other part of 
the residence. The business still con- 
tinued ‘o grow, in 1901 it was felt 
that further provision must be made 
and the company bought the lot south 
of the one it now owned. The build- 
ing which was then occupied was 
moved to the south side of the new 
lot, that a three-story brick building 
might be erected. The building which 
the comp2iny now occupies was com- 
pleted and ready for occupancy in 
November, 1902. 

After the departure of Mr. Love- 
all, T. Moffatt, of Clyde, Ohio, was 
in charge until 1896, when M. B. 
Overly, of Altoona, Pa., was made 
manager. He resigned in 1902, taking 
a position with the Indenendent Long 
Distance Telephone Company at 
Cleveland, O. Associated with Mr. 
Overley were: W. R. Patton, now 
with Sunset Telephone Company, .of 
San Francisco; M. H. Clapp in the 
equipment department. Mr. Clapp 
later entered the employ of the com- 
pany at Chicago. He is now at Wash- 
ington, D. C., having been appointed 
by William McAdoo as head of the 
railway telegraph and telephone com- 
panies. 

W. W. Watt also connected with 
the Phoneton office was wire chief 
when P. J. Faulkner of New York, 
was with the organization, serving 
as manager for nearly three years. 
He then entered the service of the 
Harriman Railroad Company, being 
relieved at the Phoneton office by Mr. 
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Watt. Mr. Watt remained until 1910 
when he resigned, going to Cleveland 
as district superintendent of the 
Western Union Telegraph Company. 
He was later transferred to Chicago 
under the same title, with larger ter- 
ritory and is now located at Omaha, 
Nebraska, with the Western Union 
Company. 

Phoneton is a law unto itself and 
is like a little world shut apart and 
yet vitally connected with teeming 
life. It was about 1896 that the pop- 
ulation began increasing in earnest. 
At that time G. T. Parsons purchased 
the northwest corner of the cross 
roads and erected a small frame cot- 
tage of about ten rooms. This was to 
be his permanent home and he also 
planned to care for transients and for 
one or two employes who came to 
Phoneton in 1897. From 1898 up to 
1900 Mr. Parsons did a flourshing 
business, having more boarders than 
he knew what to do with. Those 
who could not be accommodated at 
the boarding house secured service 
at nearby farm houses. In 1902, Mr. 
Parsons sold his place to the Deam 
brothers, two enterprising young men 
of the neighborhood, who immedi- 
ately enlarged the building. When 
completed the building had 32 rooms, 
twenty-six of which were bed rooms. 
The years leading up to 1907 were 
busy ones for these young men. Their 
hotel was filled most of the time, and 
in connection with the hostelry they 
ran a livery barn, keeping six horses 
and vehicles which were in demand 
most of the time. In fact at that 
time if one wished to take a ride 
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either for business or pleasure, it was 
necessary to speak for a vehicle some 
time in advance. 

After a time these young men sold 
out their business which then changed 
hands one-half dozen times in as 
many years. Finally it became so that 
residents of the hotel did not know 
from one minute to the next, whether 
they would -have a place to stay the 
next day or not. Many of them 
left, preferring to lodge and board in 
private homes, and the hotel soon 
went out of business. It is now used 
for a dwelling house for two families. 


Phoneton had the record of one 
home a year being built there each 
year for eighteen years. The present 
population is approximately 480 per- 
sons. Situated in the village is one 
public school building, one church of 
Reformed denomination, one general 
merchandise store, postoffice, a ga- 
rage, a blacksmith shop, a number of 
comfortable dwellings and the Phone- 
ton offices. And if one looks long 
and hard enough he may even find 
the hitching pose and the proverbial 
yellow dog. 

In November, 1910, Mr. Watt was 
relieved by J. J. Pillied, of Chicago, 
as district plant chief with headquar- 
ters at Indianapolis. Phoneton re- 
mained in district No. 43 until 1914, 
when it was attached to district No. 
44, under control of H. D. Coe, then 
district plant chief, whose headquar- 
ters was at Cleveland. There are 
four of the early employes of the 
Phoneton office, still continuing their 
services with the company at the 
cross roads. Their stay averages 








The Test Room in the Phoneton Exchange. 
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twenty years. These men who have 
served the company so faithfully are: 
G. T. Parsons, twenty-one years 
service; C. A. Bell, twenty-one years ; 
C. L. Faires, nineteen years, and A. 
C. Sinks, nineteen years. 

Truly have the prophecies of old 
been fulfilled, when the north and 
south and the east and west shall 
meet. Phoneton today represents 
the highest production in telegraphic 
and telephonic art and as one gazes 
at the myriad wires and intricate ma- 
chinery, he wonders at the handiwork 
of man. 

Miss Ruth Leopard is the only 
equipment girl at the Phoneton office. 
She knows thoroughly how to clean 
the delicate machinery and she is fond 
of her position. Miss Leopard wears 
the jumper costume and declares that 
at the plant. When war took away 
the young man, who was filling that 
position Miss Leopard gallantly and 
successfully filled the breach. 





Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission Powers. 


By F. B. MacKinnon, 
President, U. S. Independent Telephone 
Association. 

On September 2 and 3 the House 
Committee on Interstate Commerce 
gave an opportunity to representa- 
_ tives of the telephone companies to 
appear before the committee and ex- 
press the attitude of the companies 
toward the so-called Esch Bill which 
is being considered by the commit- 
tee in connection with railroad legisla- 
tion. Under the terms of this bill 
the powers of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission are amplified and 
the solution of the serious railroad 
problems turned over to the commis- 
sion. Telephone companies will be 
subject to all of the provisions of the 
act. Under this bill the entire regu- 
lation of the issue of securities of 
telephone companies will be in the 
hands of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, as also would be the 
matter of consolidations, sales and 
purchases of telephone property; and 
all companies would be required to 
file rate schedules with the commis- 
sion. By some it is thought that the 
bill will give the Interstate Commerce 
Commission practically exclusive con- 
trol over telephone rates. While the 
proposed law may not take away any 
of the jurisdiction of the state com- 
missions as to rates, yet it would cre- 
ate such a condition that there would 

be some confusion of authority. 
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In behalf of the United States In- 
dependent Telephone Association 
with F. C. Stevens, general counsel 
of the Association, | appeared before 
the committee. Speaking for the In- 
dependent companies we stated to the 
committee that those companies be- 
lieve that under the conditions now 
existing throughout the country, any 
legislation changing the system of 
control or making new requirements 
upon the companies should be post- 
poned until the period of adjustment 
is passed, and that when such legisla- 
tion is considered it should be given 
consideration separately from _ the 
railroads; that while it is the belief 
of the managers of a number of our 
companies that some different form 
of control should be provided other 
than the present form of state and 
federal control combined, yet prac- 
tically every one of those managers 
agree that now is not the time to make 
any change in the regulating bodies; 
that we have passed through a year 
of conflict between state and federal 
authorities and do not want to be 
forced into any similar experience in 
which we shall again be called to play 
the part of the innocent bystander. 


We did not deem it wise to say to 
the committee, but I feel I should say 
to you, that one reason why we should 
not have conditions disturbed at this 
time and should not be included in 
any railroad legislation is that we 
must avoid, if possible, being drawn 
into the situation where due to a 
centralization of authority certain 
men might be likely to advocate the 
same sort of government ownership 
and operation for the telephone com- 
panies as is being advocated for the 
railroads. It is my opinion that we 
can well work under present condi- 
tions even if those conditions be un- 
satisfactory, rather than by new legis- 
lation to be drawn into such a dan- 
gerous and perilous position. 


In presenting the matter to the com- 
mittee I said in part: 


“The telephone business is a dis- 
tinct business from the railroad busi- 
ness, and the conditions governing 
and surrounding the telephone com- 
panies at this time are different from 
those governing and surrounding the 
railroad companies. The _ telephone 
companies do not find themselves in 
pressing need of legislation and do 
not find themselves in that condition 
where a major operation is needed. 
They find after this period of gov- 
ernment control that they will be but 
slightly affected by the experience 
they have had, provided that during 
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the coming months of readjustment 
the regulatory bodies which are now 
working upon their problems, .solve 
those probiems in accordance with 
the principles which the regulatory 
bodies have indicated they are going 
to apply. The telephone business in 
our opinion should be given that same 
earnest study, that same caretul con- 
sideration that this committee has 
beén giving for the past weeks to the 
railroad problem. Our problem we 
say is not pressing. We feel we 
should not become involved in this 
operation which is necessary to be 
performed on the railroad companies, 
and that we would be better off and 
the problem could be solved much 
better if the committee should post- 
pone at this time any further legis- 
lation with reference to the telephone 
companies and at a later date take up 
under a separate bill the matter of 
regulation of the telephone industry.” 

I would suggest that all members 
write to their congressmen immedi- 
ately, expressing their opinion of the 
desirability of further legislation at 
this time. The Esch Bill is officially 
known as House Bill 4378. I hope 
that in expressing the attitude of the 
Association we have voiced the senti- 
ments of our member companies. 

My attention has been called to a 
circular letter that was sent out in 
August by a Washington attorney 
calling the attention of telephone com- 
panies to the necessity of designating 
an agent in Washington to receive no- 
tices from the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. The Association acts 
as such agent for its members with- 
out charge. No other agent is need- 
ed. We therefore advise against 
paying attention to the circular but 
do advise all companies that have not 
done so to formally designate the As- 
sociation of their agent. 





Grand Rapids Merger 


Near 


Formal contract under which the 
Citizens’ Telephone Company will 
take over the property of the Michi- 
gan State Telephone Company in the 
Grand Rapids’ district has been 
drafted by the former comnany for 
submission to the latter. It is ex- 
pected the transaction will be closed 
at an early date. 





“Electromagnetic Theory of the 
Receiver,” by A. E. Kennelly and H. 
Nukivama, the first installment of 
which appeared in September, will be 
resumed in November. 
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Choosing Employees by Test 


Presented Before the United States Independent Telephone Association 


HE subject of handling em- 

ployees, or employing labor, at 

the present time is taking more 
space in the press and more attention 
in the minds of all executives of in- 
dustry than possibly has ever existed 
before. Labor conditions are such 
that volumes may be written, yet 
scarcely scratching the surface of the 
subject. 

It is not my intention at this time 
to go into any of the causes for labor 
disturbances or labor conditions, 
other than to try to bring out the 
advisability of placing employees in 
such positions as they are best quali- 
fied to fill, consequently obtaining an 
employee who is conteuted and taking 


a real live interest in his work and 
company, instead of one who is a mis- 
fit and stays only for compensation 


or until other employment is avail- 
able; or to employ such labor as is 
particularly qualified or peculiarly 
fitted to fill the position which you 
may have open at that time. 

Many telephone employees are dif- 
ferently situated from those in a fac- 
tory or shop, for there is no direct 
supervision them at all times. 
For instance, too frequently a person 
is hired, who has no natural ability 


over 


nor any special training, and given 
work which necessitates his dealing 
directly with the public. This may 


be in the capacity of a commercial 
representative, adjuster of a disputed 
or unpaid bill, or as an installer. He 
may have some sort of supervision, 
such as being an assistant or helper 
and be placed under the charge of 
some other employee for a short time 
and then allowed to depend upon his 
own resources to produce results. For 
instance, a collector may make a set- 
tlement that from the standpoint of 
his superior supervisor seems good. 
but by a lack of tact may plant a seed 
of dissatisfaction that will produce a 
field of trouble later. 

y following him up, you may see 
that he is not competent, but how 
much better if you knew, in the first 
place, that he did not have the ability 
to handle the work properly. 

Take another case; while instal- 
lers they may learn to run the neces- 
sary house wire and install apparatus 
satisfactorily from the standpoint of 
standard specifications, the qualifica- 
tions for meeting the public and leav- 
ing a subscriber satisfied that the 


the whole thing to the woodwork. 
The patron in this case immediately 
demanded that the wire be removed 
and the stairway fixed up, and it cost 
the telephone company approximately 
$130 to replace the paneling. This 
was a case where the employee was 
not qualified to handle his work from 
all angles. That is, he was a mechanic 
only and did not consider the job 
from the patron’s point of view. 
Many of you undoubtedly have 
found a condition where you have a 
number of employees in your organi- 
zation who have fallen into a rut and 
practically progressed to their limit 
in the line which they are working, 
and when you want an executive for 
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company is doing all that ‘it can to 
handle its patrons in the right manner, 
are not necessarily a part of the 
average workman’s nature. 

For instance, I have a case in mind 
where an installer was sent to place 
a telephone in a hallway in a newly 
built residence, where the stairway 
was all black walnut finish with small 
three-inch panels. The installer bored 
a hole at the base of the stairway, 
and, starting from there with his wire, 
ran diagonally a distance of about 
three feet, taking particular pains to 
follow the outline of the panels, mak- 
ing neat square turns and _ tacking 


EMPLOYMENT BLANK. 


We wish to know everything possible about you in order that we may do you no 
injustice. If some of these questions are too personal you are free to leave them 
blank, but we wish as many answered as possible, for each question gives us some 
insight into your character and will help in placing you right. 

vi fk. See 
Addre =" peouneumeio’ 
Telephone ARETE A oe ite 
How long have you lived the oe pe 
What position and wages do you want? 


Date of your birth........ sais Where Dorn. ccccccccsseecceecennee. ean eerer es er E 

Name of father and where born aun 

What was fathrer’s Weciree i Fini. nccncccc-ceccececcsccconssesisecsectedeqenmniamenaesenvieniccmamananaiae 

Where was mother born? ssienceewebeseoensiaiisins sun buioneincimaioadaeliespnsenastidleialisadanitisalantaiamsnamnn 

Are your mother and father living, and if not how old were they when they 
died? 


Who brought you up? 

Did you spend your childhood in the city. or in 1 the ‘country?. semanioiiiaenadaamal 

How far did you go through school ? .n......c..-ccemsssssstscssinsetsesesienecisséenssicnmcinbeniieaseciae 

Give names of schools and colleges you graduated frome... eee ceeeeeeeceeeceesennceeeeeeeeenes 

What educational courses are yOt ROW tall a nmsicccsssssccccnsscdinnciecnininiienn 

Are you naturalized? If foreign born, how long have you lived in the 
United States? cnspecsenensiniicenpaemennstcttininendantcnsiiacnastidudsaataninadddn sa iusaadaaan an 

Are you married? Ri | oer ART ea 

ALO YOU-S WIG? .-.c<neciccrceciccce WW IO WEE Picicovetcemcmvene 

How many children have you?....................... 

How many salesian including children and relatives, depend upon you for support?.... 

sala 200 conecescsccncnscoussbesanncrenseesspenntbibeiionsiineeqeniaissindbenioniagiionaunniaiinlassnaainanaannnann 

Do you own your home?. social Live with your wife or husband ?......................- 

With your parents?........ Re eae eee Board? ss decsipiiieidemmaiiatid a 

Give particulars below of former employment, beginning with last job and going 
backward as fully as you can remember. 

Name and address of firm who employed you. 

What positions held. 

Wages. 

Date you began. 

Date you left. 

Why did you leave? 
fe SED NE 
PRM isis ccnssscainistesncetiedealveerssinansbd 
RS ee e 
ESE yee oe 
Name..... eae ARCS SP «Ne 
MTIINNI sss chcnaccpasiadsenaiadaaasbeaniadaele 
Name..... 
ee ee oes eee) eee EEN 
Have you “mentioned all ‘the firms for which you have worked?... 
Underscore the firm you liked the best. Why? 
In which of these jobs are you at your best?....... cdjansnbeeniigpenmeaiaaaeae 
If employed now, state where and reason for cChange.........2...-2e.ece-ecneeeeeeeeeeeseeeee 


Give below a short history of your life... 
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some department you look over your 
list of employees, and after a study of 
them all, you will go out to your com- 
petitor, or some other organization, 
and hire a man to fill the place. Many 
times this is not the fault of the em- 
ployees, but is the fault of the super- 
visor in not finding out whether the 
help under his direction is not better 
fitted for some other class of work. 
In the ordinary run of telephone work 
we attempt to employ outside men who 
have had experience, rather than 
teaching young men the work, and in 
this case the system of testing their 
ability is many times useless, but all 
progressive organizations I believe 
should, and a majority of them do, 
have their supervisors endeavor to 
obtain new blood to work into the 
important positions, and applicants of 
this kind can be, and should be so 
thoroughly investigated and their con- 
dition so completely understood, that 
the expense of training them for a 
term of months and then finding out 
that they are not the persons for the 
place or that they are not satisfied 
with the work and leave the company 
for something else, can be eliminated. 
This expense is given by authorities, 
such as Dr. Kathryn Blackman and 
Mr. Kemble, as ranging from $30 to 
$100. In the telephone fields, I be- 
lieve that it is still greater than that 
amount and is certainly an economic 
waste, which, if it can be done away 
with, would become an important item 
in the expenditures of any large com- 
pany. 

There are different ways of ascer- 
taining the qualifications of an em- 
ployee. Dr. Kathryn Blackman, who 
has made a study and business of this 
nature and has established employ- 
ment departments jin a number of 
large institutions, uses the personal 
appearance method, or as it might be 
called, phrenology, to arrive at quali- 
fications of applicants. Other authors 
on the subject use test methods in 
their applications. 

The application is an instrument 
of information which is not used to 
its maximum capacity in the great 
majority of organizations. The ap- 
plicant fills out an application and is 
asked to answer a few questions re- 
garding his previous experiences, em- 
ployment, health, eye sight and ref- 
erences as to his character. This is 
the substance of practically all ap- 
plication planks. Out of approxi- 
mately one hundred firms called upon 
as whether the references were re- 
ferred to, about one-third replied 
the affirmative. The two-thirds pay 
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EMPLOYMENT BLANK—FINANCIAL ITEMS. 
aaa Ech paaniin ketal pvesncesinitens ee OO, ©” ee 
What monthly income have you from your property? ~-..-----------.-ss-cseecseeeeeeeee 
What monthly income have you from boarders or otherwise ?.. aba taiiidcnteds 
What monthly iecome Go cthers of tamily bring Mit... 
What is your total monthly income outside your wages? ae Bee 
How much does life insurance cost you, reckoned monthly ?. EE eee ; 
How much do society fees cost you, reckoned monthly?..............-.-----.--------- ; 
How much do installment fees cost you reckoned monthly? CAT Sen ere bind 
How much does your rent cost you reckoned monthly ?.......--------.--------e-seeeceeneo-o- ms 
How much does your board cost you reckoned monthly?. peeteaecdbcmeetaes. 
How much do building association fees cost you reckoned monthly?... 

How much does gas and light cost you reckoned monthly? 2. ----.----eeeneeeeee noes 
How much does coal cost you reckoned monthly ?..........------------sceececeeceeeencneenentenenenns cone 
How much does food and clothing cost you reckoned monthly?.... oe SS 
How much do luxuries cost you ON SS EEE ae 


What is your total fixed city? nnn nasa enn en eeeeennnenercecnsecensecnenennnennensenonsnnonncesons 
Property 


Value. Debts. 


What is the value of your personal property and furniture ?.............. 
emer GUD GED WWE CUE TUNG IN nniaccccemsecnttereceesern 
enn NERC AE ES UNO GOIP ACCC annie ccc cc wseses ern eneennnsesecrnseerree ; 
How much do you owe on judgments?  ......-.---0--cessese-scesseesnesensenesecenntnes 
How much do you owe otherwise? Unsecured ?...........-----.---ce-cce-seeceeseeness 
Do you own lots?. : ..What is their Ne 


De eo 5 eee a _.What mortagage on them........................ 
If you own houses, what is their value ?................-.----...--+---+- wemeamnaneenanememnentanss 
a , eas What mortgages on them?.......................... 


Wrest stocks Go you own and valuc?.__...._.__................-.....- 2 
How much endowment insurance do you CAr;ry ?........-.-------ceececseeeneeeeneeeenene 
When is it dte to yOu? ..-.....-cecvecceeccesceeseeeeenessnescenesensennscnnscaneenanesnesenacanmetnas 
How much other life insurance do your carry? : 
How much have you borrowed on life insurance not listed before ?.... 
How many building association shares do you Carry ?........-...------0--eceeeeeoe 
iy ANI MOINES RUE HOUT TEMP TOON cess ccsscncuncnnssinecenensconncnsiaecssonsanastnlsursenae 
In what banks do you deposit and how much ?...W..02...........-.-:--c-seceeeeseeneneeees 
What do you own not listed above and what is value ?_................--------.---- 
What do you owe not listed above and what SS ae 
What is the total value of all your own? me SE Eee eee 
What is the total amount of all the debts” you AS EST OR Sa 
Is anything listed above in your wife’s or husband’s name, and how 
I I lL asap latasteeeauaiienabreepioelecapaciaapenaa waanioninaaiotlet 
What is the total value of your wife’s or husband’s assets not listed 
BDOVE? nnn -nannnncnncneenecnseonsenesnsrnssensenesnsensenssesenessvecnstensansnssterenesuasnnensssnsesssusoaneneees 
If ever in business for yourself, what is the mast you made yearly?.... 
If ever in business for yourself, what is the most you lost?......... catego 
Have you ever bought oil or miming Stocks 2.222.022 eeeeceeecceceeeeeceeeneeeeeees 
Blow much Gid you lowe Om theeame Pannen nsnssn nen cncnenccccswvencncnoessnnesneees 
Have you ever been in bankruptcy ?. ETE TE ae 
What ie the most you Ever Saved 2a. .nn cn ennn en ncccnncsnn.nenccceecceneecececeeesecsees 
Do you know of any reason why a ee. company might refuse to 
bond you? ........ ear 
What is the principal ‘thing you “want to do in life?_...__..__.______.... ; 
If you won $1,000 in a contest, how would you spend it?_.................-.. Conika 








no attention to this part of the ap- thereby causing the company in many 
plication, but depend upon the em- cases to pay for first class service, 
ployer’s ability to pick out a good man__ when it received only indifferent serv- 
by sight. This course is along the ice for the salary paid. 
line of Dr. Blackman, but without the In studying the work of William 
knowledge and teaching necessary to Fretz Kemble, the author of a very 
reach a decision, which the doctor is exhaustive work on this subject, we 
able to do. find he goes into detail regarding the 
Some firms use no application what- employing of help by mental and 
ever, but depend upon the personal physical test, using an application 
interview of possibly two people in blank which is very complete. This 
the organization to decide whether an blank at first sight would indicate a 
applicant is to be given a position number of questions asked which look 
or not. Other organizations with a to be irrelevant and immaterial to 
large number of employees allow the the subject of employment; but given 
foreman, sub-foreman, superintend- careful study, there is nothing in the 
ent, etc., to employ their own labor application that does not tend to show 
for their departments. More often the exact qualifications of the appli- 
in this case, the employee is hired cant to fill any particular position. 
through friendship of somebody He also deals with the character 
working in the organization, with no study, using a card index, which will 
other consideration of qualifications, show the relative ability of either ex- 
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ecutive or clerical force, or actual 
workmen. This includes the follow- 
ing subjects: 

ACTION—Indicating degree of 
accuracy and skill, under which are 
six sub-divisions. e 


ARTISTIC—Under which there 
are eight sub-divisions. 

ESTIMATING — Eight sub-di- 
visions. 

HANDWRITING—Nine | subdivi- 
sions. 


MUSIC—Ten sub-divisions. 

Under the heading of CAPACITY 
there are the subheads of Memory, 
Life History, Education, Information, 
Languages. 


Under USE—Executive, Mathe- 
matics, Concentration, System, Term- 
inology. ; a 

Under FORCE—Reasoning, Im- 


agination, Egotism, Ambition, Will. 

Under CHARACTER—Economy, 
Religion, Reliability, Interest in Polli- 
tics, Fellowship, Social Class, Con- 


versation, Society, Man-Handling 
Habits. 
Under PHYSICAL TRAITS— 


Different parts of the body are gone 
into, such as arms, fingers, sight, ears, 
hearing, nose, mouth, vitality, general 
health, looks, disposition, eyes, hair, 
family and nationality. 

The employment blank reproduced 
here if answered entirely, will give 
all the information to fill out one of 
these charts: 

This part of the application blanks 
simply give information generally 
called for on the average blanks of 
this nature, which tends to show the 
age, genealogy, education and what 
previous jobs the employee has had. 

It is advisable also that all em- 
ployees are free from financial straits, 
and very few companies wish to have 
employees garnished or to have litiga- 
tion of any kind regarding their finan- 
cial condition. There are companies 
who would be willing to take an em- 
ployee, who has inadvertently become 
involved in debt in some way and is 
being pressed illegally, but whose 
other qualifications are such that he 
would become a good employee, and 
are willing to help him out of his 
financial difficulty. Consequently, the 
following is placed in the application 


blank. It 1s stated in this connection 
that employee is free to leave the 
questions unanswered, if they are too 


personal. 

In order to discover religious in- 
clinations and to find out whether the 
applicant is socially inclined and has 
a large acquaintanceship, he is _ re- 
quired to give the names of any 
church, societies, clubs or unions to 
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which he belongs, with any offices he 
holds, therein. 

“In what religion were you brought 
up?” “Do you believe in it now?” 
These are very important, as it would 
tend to show the social life of the 
applicant. In some positions it is 
necessary that the employee have a 
number of friends and associates and 
that he should be, in effect, a leader 
among them. In others this is an ob- 
jection, as it would tend to take him 
away from his work. 


“What languages do you speak or 
read?” In many cases this would 
make no particular difference. In 
others it might be one of the vital 
needs of the organization. 

Then follow the questions of phys- 
ical health. “What kinds of sickness 
have you had in the last five years?” 
“Are you healthy now?” “Have you 
any headaches?” “Eye _ trouble?” 
“Rheumatism?” “Stomach trouble?” 
This would have a bearing on the at- 
tendance of an applicant, and upon 
his ability to do his utmost at all 
times. 

Who is your political leader? This, 
in the case of a commercial man, 
might have quite a bearing upon what 
district he would be given to work in. 
Do you drink beer? Drink whisky? 
Smoke? Swear? Use slang? Ever 
gamble? Would you lie to protect a 
friend? Are you at total abstainer? 


I believe that these questions are 
ones that you all can see the advisa- 
bility of using. 

From here on the application blank 
is one that at first sight would seem 
to indicate that it had no bearing 
upon the subject. The applicant is 
asked to underscore the things that 
he likes or can do, and put a double 
line under the things he especially 
likes. Put three lines under the things 
he can do especially well. 

Under the heading of Games and 
Sports come checkers, chess, pinochle, 
poker, whist, solitaire, football, base- 
ball, polo, golf, tennis, cricket, horse 
riding, horse driving, horse racing, 
motor boating, automobiling, bowling, 
pool, billiards, shooting, shuffle-board, 
dancing, singing, swimming, skating, 
bicycling. You will note that these 
inquiries as to both inside and outside 
tend to substantiate any an- 
swers that the applicant has made re- 
garding his social position. For in- 
stance if a man plays baseball, foot- 
ball or polo especially well, it imndi- 
cates that he has had considerable 
training along this line and must have 
a large acquaintanceship with others 
in the same line. Other answers, such 
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as checkers, chess, solitaire, shooting, 
riding, driving, etc., may indicate 
rather a reticent disposition and a 
man of few acquaintances or friends. 

Next comes the subject of Studies, 
which is subdivided into botany, 
mathematics, history, authorship, 
chemistry, physics, philosophy, psy- 
chology. It is readily understood why 
these subjects are asked, as an appli- 
cant having a learning toward any 
particular one of them might be placed 
in a position where it would be quite 
an advantage. 

Next under the heading of Fav- 
orite Authors—The Duchess, Libby, 
McCutcheon, Doyle, Chambers, Scott, 
Dickens, Phillips, Browning, Shaw, 
Longfellow I believe that nothing in- 
dicates more plainly the turn of a per- 
son’s mind than the books which they 
read. A person may from outward 
appearance be classed as one who has 
considerable ability and would make 
seemingly a first-class executive but 
if his taste in reading turns to the 
poorer class of fiction, it wll surely 
have a tendency to show in his every 
Jay life. 

Next comes the question of Musical 
Ability. Under the heading of In- 
struments he plays, come—piano, vio- 
lin, banjo, cornet, flute, trombone, 
fife, drum, mouth organ. This is also 
an indication of social position, to- 
gether with the temperament of the 
applicant, as is conceded that any one 
who is a first class musician has the 
entrance card to society, which other- 
wise he might be unable to obtain. 

Under the subject of Arts prac- 
ticed are—drawing, drafting, paint- 
ing, modeling, designing, millinery 
design. 

Under Mechanical Ability he can 
use—wood tools, plumbing tools, 
machinist tools, fix an auto, run an 
engine. 

Under Domestic Arts—can cook, 
nurse, build a fire, hitch a horse, sew, 
crochet, knit. 

Under Machine Operating—can 
operate a typewriter, giving the make; 
tabulating machine, giving the make; 
adding machine, giving the make; 
sewing machine, elevator, silk loom, 
carpet loom, lathe, telephone board. 
What other kinds of machines? 

Under Miscellaneous—can make a 
speech, row a boat, sail a boat, keep 
books, boss a gang 9f men or women. 

Of these Jatter subjects, the one re- 
ferring to mechanical ability and ma- 
chine operation are the ones to be 
most carefully scanned for the tele- 
phone industry. It would be false 
economy to try to make a clerk out 
of a person who can handle wood 
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working tools, for instance, and who 
especially likes that particular class 
of work. The applicant should be 
told at once that he should seek em- 
ployment along this line. 

Under the heading of Things You 
Like comes cats, dogs, horses, nature, 
travel, gardening, social life, lots of 
friends, church, cards, sports, to stay 
home, business life, to make money, 
art, science, reading, automobiling, 
fine eating. Some of these questions 
you see are simply put in to check 
up others which have gone before, 
and are to indicate the nature of the 
applicant. 

In the following the applicant is 
asked to cross out the things he does 
not believe in, and underscore the 
things he does believe in and put two 
lines under things he believes in very 
strongly ; to put a question mark after 
the words or phrases that he does not 
understand. 

I believe in—the Democratic party, Re- 
publican party, Independent party, Pro- 
gressive, Labor party, prohibition, so- 
cialism, anarchy, the initiative, referen- 
dum, recall of judges, high tariff, low 
tariff, free trade, woman suffrage, popu- 
lar election of senators, peace at any 
cost, strong restriction of immigration, 
government ownership, compulsory edu- 
cation, old age pensions, alimony—even 
without children. easy divorce,.vice cru- 
sades, Sunday blue laws, the death sen- 
tence, more laws, less laws, eugenics, re- 
incarnation, Christian Science, Christi- 
anity, hell, heaven, the devil, Jonah and 
the whale, in charms, palmistry, vivi- 
section, in unions, trust and in govern- 
ment regulation of private wages, news- 
papers, plays, marriages and amuse- 
ments. 

I believe that—unquestioning obedi- 
ence is the greatest business essential, 
perseverance always brings success, ev- 
ery one has equal opportunities for suc- 
cess, women are very much kinder and 
better than men, women will make bet- 
ter laws than men, the United States 
gives more liberty than any other coun- 
try, the majority is always right, and that 
I, personally, am always right in my de- 
cisions and am above the average in 
ability. 

This application blank is taken from 
the work of William F. Kemble, and 
while it is made up to cover most 
points which would be of value on 
sorting applicants before they are 
taken into the organization, the detail 
of the questions could be changed to 
suit the needs of the individual em- 
ployes in the company and the answers 
used as a basis for rating new ap- 
plicants. Mr. Kemble goes into the 
test in such a way as will show per- 
sonal opinion. These are simply ques- 
tions having to do in the main with 
current events, which require decision 
and obtain his rating as outlined 
above. 

A number of tests should be given 
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to show the condition of the memory, 
as this is of the greatest importance 
in making a success in any line. This 
may be done in various ways, such 
as showing a number of photographs, 
of faces for a few seconds, with the 
names attached, then after a specified 
time again showing them without the 
names and having the applicant name 
them. In order to obtain an idea of 
mental speed or quick sense of percep- 
tion, the Chronoscope has been de- 
vised by Hipp and improved upon by 
Thomas Edison, which shows to the 
fraction of a second how quickly the 
mind will act in response to an order. 
This is of special value to motormen, 
chauffeurs and engineers. 

Tests of this kind were made in the 
officers’ training camps, and I believe 
that considerable progress along this 
line has been made by a number of 
the larger firms employing help. 

In the later officers’ training camps 
for commissions, I believe it will be 
found that those passing the examina- 
tion and getting commissions are 
mentally above the average person, 
and will make better employees in ex- 
ecutive positions than the average. 

Mr. Kemble states that in his re- 
search he has found that 75 per cent 
of all persons are not fitted for the 
first work which they start at, and 
that about 40 per cent of all laborers 
are misfits. He further states that all 
incompetents have one or two traits 
that they can develop and thereby be 
above the average in that line. 

You will understand that these 
tests are based upon the law of aver- 
ages and in some cases may prove a 
partial failure; but I am confident if 
kept up they will prove a source of 
revenue to any organization well 
worth the effort. 

It is impossible to give more than 
a mere outline of this subject in this 
paper, but there are a large number 
of works upon the subject, and I 
believe, in fairness to the employees, 
more thought should be given to it 
by those hiring help. 





Kansas City Business Men 
Want Automatic 


If Kansas City, Mo., does not pos- 
sess an automatic telephone system 
within a few years, the views of the 
citizens and the city officials will op- 
pose those of a Chamber of Com- 
merce committee which made an in- 
vestigation of the automatic in sev- 
eral cities recently. 

Twenty reasons are cited for the 
committee's indorsement of the more 
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modern phone, against which not one 
complaint was heard in any of the 
cities visited. 

In Minneapolis and St. Paul it was 
found that the automatic is far su- 
perior to the manual and that the two 
systems are being unified for the pur- 
pose of installing complete automatic 
equipment. 

Following are the automatic’s ad- 
vantages, as explained by the commit- 
tee: 

1. Doing away with the difficulty 
of obtaining operators and expense of 


training. 
2. Immediate connections. No 


waits for “central.” Speed in getting 
numbers; half time of manual on the 
average. 

3. Identical service over 24 hours 
—full complement during night as 
well as during the day. 

4. Extra mechanical equipment 
for safe margin over peak loads— 
ready at all hours. 

5. No interruption to service be- 
cause of interruption to street car 
transportation or because of epi- 
demics. 

6. Mechanical is better than oral 
for indistinct and broken English 
talkers. 

7. Confidential service. No one 
can cut in or listen. 

8. Never get wrong number if 
dial correctly. 

9. Either get busy signal or ring 
when calling number. 

10. Automatic ringing bell com- 
mands more prompt reply. 

11. Rapidity of disconnection; 
makes lines immediately available for 
out or in calls. 

12. No premature disconnections. 

13. Improvement of long distance 
service ; outlying points dial right into 
Kansas City. 

14. No difficulty in interchange 
between automatic and manual dur- 
ing introduction of automatic. 

15. Can catch by device persons 
calling wrong numbers or malicious 
calls. 

16. Persons can test their own 
lines. 

17. No increase of rates because 
of change to automatic. 

18. Laboratory work on manual 
discontinued. 

19. Troubles detected mechan- 
ically without complaints from sub- 
scribers. 

20. Trend of times towards sub- 
stitution of mechanical devices for 
human labor and the general adoption 
of automatic equipment throughout 
the country. 
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The Hot-Wire Telephone 


Its Use in a New Form for Range Finding in the War 


DEVELOPMENT of the hot 
A wire telephone described in 

‘TELEPHONE ENGINEER for 
February, 1915, enabling it to be used 
successfully by the British army for 
range finding, was revealed at a re- 
cent sitting of the Royal Commission 
on Awards to Inventors in London. 
[he inventor of the improvement 1s 
Major Tucker of the British army. 
\n award of $20,000 was made in 
\larch on the understanding that the 
would be handed the 
who desired to have it for 
his The officer’s counsel 
declared that experiments were con 
proceeding, and that the in 
world-wide 1m 


patent back to 
inventor, 
own use. 
stantly 


vention was one ol 


portance. There was no longer any 


for 


reason keeping it secret, it was 
said, since it had been used by many 
persons and had been captured by 
the enemy 


\ representative of the treasury 
stated that it was impossible to say 
how extensive the use of the device 
had been by government departments 
for sound ranging dur 


It was used 


i 
he war. and possibly would be 
the Post Office The 
finally was made to award 


the S20 000 and to give 


ing t 
used by now. 
agreement 


the inventor 


him also all commercial rights ex 
cept those of the Post Office 

Major ‘Tucker’s invention is_ re 
ported to consist of a group of fine 
wires arranged in the neck of a bot 
tle. and heated by an electric current 
Distant discharge of guns produces 


which momen 


wires, and 


Huctuations in the air 
the 


generates 


tarily cool their con 


traction Waves OT 


lhe 


found by triangulation, us 


sound 
characteristic pitch and volum 
Tang’e 1S 
the 


ngs two ot 


W. H. | 


“microphones.” Dr 


original discoverer of 


receiver, is reported to 


cecles, 
Wire 
id he 


device in 


have Sa could see no se for the 
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hermophones, or hot-wire recety 


the name implies, are actuated 


by heat instead of electromagnetism, 


and hence their characteristics are dif 


ferent from those of the usual elec 
tromagnetic receivers. For example. 
the diameter of the wire that is used 
is all important It is therefore well 
to consider first, in an elementary 
way, the relationship between the 


watts in a wire and the diameter of 


he wire, for sensitiveness must de 


pend upon the readiness with which 
the wire can vary its temperature with 
variation of current. If assume, 
for the moment, that the current den- 
sity is maintained constant as the 
diameter of the wire is varied, then 


we 


it follows that the current varies as 
the square of the diameter. If ¢ 
stands for current, R for resistance 


and d for diameter, then Cyd?. Thus, 
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the watts (C?R) for a given length 


may be expressed in the form, 
Watts X a’. 
()n the other hand, the surface ot 
the same length is given by 
Surface x d. 
Hence, 
Watts 
x d 
Surface 


aking the case when the diameter 


of the wire is greater than unity, it 
follows that the watts emrted per 
unit area rises very rapidly. For ex 


increased 
the watts 
to be dissipated per unit area rise in 
the proportion of & to 24 


diameter is 
in the proportion of 2 to 3, 


ample, if the 


Conse 


quently, a limit may soon be reached 


when the permissible temperature- 
rise necessitates a lowering of the 
current density. For given tempera- 
re conditions, increased watts ne- 
cessitate increased diameter of wire 

(On the other hand, if we go to 
small wires the position becomes 


different for 
example, that the millimetre is taken 


somewhat Suppose, 


as the unit of length and the diameter 
is reduced from 0.1 mm. to 0.01 mm. 
Then, for constaat current density, 
the watts per unit area fall in the pro- 
portion (1/10)* to (1/100)*; that is, 
to 1/1,000th of this previous value. 
Consequently, in order to maintain 
the temperature conditions, the watts 
may be increased enormously in the 
case of very small wires. It may, 
indeed, be found that the smaller of 
two wires may be able to carry more 
watts than the larger wire for the 


same temperature conditions. As an 
example, it has been found that a 
wire 0.001 mm. will carry 1.5 more 


micro watts than a wire of 0.003 mm. 
This is illustrated by curve A in the 
accompanying diagram. 

The position may also be illustrated 
by considering the relation of surface 
to cross-section. We have 


Surface + r. 
Cross-section «x r*. 
Hence 
Surface 1. 


——— —— s os 


Cross-section r 


the 
cross-section be- 
smaller and smaller as r in- 
creases, provided r is above unity. 
in the other hand, if r is below unity 
the ratio of surface to cross-section 
increases rapidly. This is shown by 
curve B. 


From this it is seen at once that 
ratio of surface to 
comes 


It will be easily understood that 
with very thin wires the great area 
of radiating surface as compared 
with the small cross-section allows the 
heat generated by the current to dis- 
sipate very rapidly. This property 
is made use of in the construction of 
thermophone_ receivers. A number 
of fine wires, 0.001 mm. or 0.0015 
mm., are mounted in a semi-enclosed 
metal receptacle, and this in turn is 
enclosed in a similar case, but made 
of Erinoid or other insulating and 
hygienic material. 

When the receiver is connected in 
series with a suitable transmitter and 
battery, and the transmitter is ‘oper- 
ated, the variations in the resistance 
of the transmitter cause the current 
flowing to vary. These variations 
affect the very thin wires, and as they 
dissipate their heat practically instan- 
taneously, speech is reproduced by the 
the small column of air 
caused by the heat variations. 


motion of 
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The speech transmission is very 
faithful, articulation being perfect. 
There is no distortion, as there is no 
diaphragm; and while the column of 
air has a natural period of its own, it 
is in the region of 8,000 to 10,000, so 
that it is beyond the range of speech 
vibrations. 

Having briefly described the opera- 
tion, it may now be well to make a 
few comparisons. 

It must be noted that the electro- 
magnetic receiver is a very sensitive 
instrument, and responds to very mi- 
nute currents circulating in the coils 
and to inductive effects which may 
be superimposed on the current flow- 
ing in the circuit, besides being sub- 
ject to vibrations which affect its dia- 
phragm mechanically. These quali- 
ties make it practically a series of in- 
struments in one, of which one por- 
tion is wanted to reproduce speech, 
but as they cannot be split up, it 
proves very inefficient at times. It is 
a heavy instrument even in its light- 
est form. 

The hot wire receiver is a tele- 
phone receiver pure and simple, and 
will only respond to the transmitter 
to which it is connected. When 
speaking it is necessary to speak close 
to, and into the transmitter mouth- 
piece for the best transmission. In- 
ductive effects are absent; and there 
being no diaphragm there is no in- 
herent distortion. It has the great 
advantage of responding perfectly to 
low-spoken tones, or whispers; and 
if the voice is raised there is no clash 
or confusion of sounds. It is feath- 
erweight, weighing complete from 
0.25 oz. to 0.5 oz., according to the 
model. 

The type of transmitter most suit- 
able for use with hot wire receivers 
does not prove very satisfactory for 
electromagnetic receivers, and as the 
instruments in the former case are 
connected in series without any in- 
duction coil this is easy to understand. 

The hot wire receiver, as made for 
speech reproduction, is not the best 
form for wireless use, and special re- 
ceivers are made up for that work, 
but there are none in use at present. 
Some experiments have been made 
with the ordinary form for wireless 
purposes in England, but they have 
not been very satisfactory for the 
above reason. 

Heat operated receivers have been 
referred to as “delicate” and “fra- 
gile.”” and further as “a_ scientific 
toy.” These conceptions are quite 
erroneous. The receivers, as now 
made, will stand a considerable over- 
load, and they are, mechanically, more 
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robust than any other type of re- 
ceiver on the market. They are ma- 
chine made. They are manufactured 
in many forms, and vary in resistance 
from 20 to 3,000 ohms. 

At present the hot-wire receiver is 
not so far developed that it can be 
said to be ready to replace the elec- 
tromagnetic receiver for all branches 
of telephony, but it is declared that 
it has already filled conditions which 
the electromagnetic failed to do, and 
is available to replace its older rival 
in many important fields. 


Half a Million For 
San Antonio 

An improvement program involving 
the expenditure of $475,000 in San 
Antonio, Texas, during 1920 and 
1921 was outlined by F. E. Farns- 
worth, vice president of the South- 
western Telephone and Telegraph 
Company, in an address before the K1- 
wanis Club at the Gunter Hotel. 
Among the contemplated improve- 
ments are a new telephone exchange 
for residents of the North Side, to 
cost about $275,000. 

Mr. Farnsworth stated that this ex- 
change probably will not be built un- 
til 1921. Other improvements, which 
will provide additional facilities for 
subscribers in the Mission exchange, 
Denver Heights, Beacon Hill and else- 
where, call for an expenditure of 
$200,000 before the end of 1920. 

The new exchange will serve resi- 
dents of the north section of the city 
and will cost probably $100,000 with 
added equipment that may equal that 
amount. 

“By the first of the year, work now 
in progress will be completed by which 
additional facilities will be provided 
for subscribers of the Beacon Hill and 
Laurel Heights area. During the 
spring of 1920 completions will be 
made for additional subscribers in the 
Mission exchange district which covers 
Denver Heights and vicinity. 

“These expenditures will total more 
than $275,000 and will include the in- 
stallation of additional office equip- 
ment in the Crocket-Travis exchange 
which will be completed by the end 
of next spring. 

“During 1920, outside construction 
work is planned by which additional 
subscribers will be cared for in Alamo 
Heights, Government Hill, the terri- 
tory along River Avenue, East End 
and various points in the southwestern 
part of the city. 

“The expenditures for improve- 
ments during 1920 will be $200,000 
This will include additional central 
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office equipment at the Mission ex- 
change and the construction of a 
building which we will call the ‘north- 
ern office building,’ to be located to 
serve Laurel Heights, Beacon Hill and 
adjacent territory. 

“This means that the company is 
planning to spend $475,000 during 
the remainder of this year and in 1920. 
In installing new telephones and mis- 
cellaneous improvements  approxi- 
mately an additional $100,000 will be 
used. 

“In 1921 the central office apparatus 
will be placed in the northern office 
district, entailing an expenditure of 
$100,000.” 


Telephone Employes Raise 
Garden Truck 

Up in the Chicago Telephone Com- 
pany’s main building last month the 
operators, testers and linemen, and 
the office employes to the number of 
1,000 staged a garden contest. 

W. B. Kirby, of Glen Ellyn, showed 
the girls a glass behive containing his 
champion swarm. They produced 
sixty-one pounds of honey in a sea- 
son. He saved many dollars’ worth 
of sugar with the bees, Kirby said. 

Charles P. Chilvers, a_ telephone 
tester, won twelve prizes and a gen- 
eral prize of $5 with his exhibit. 

“T saved $100 a year with my gar- 
den of 25 by 100 feet,” he said. “I 
raise thirty dozen golden bantam corn, 
ten bushels of tomatoes and fifty head 
of cabbage. And I’ve got ducks, too. 
All city dwellers ought to have gar- 
dens.” 

The telephone girls under medical 
treatment at Margaret Mackin hall, 
Warrenville, won a general prize, too. 
Other prize winners were H. C. Piel, 
L. L. Browne, C. O. Dunn and G. 
Goth. 

There was a crowd around C. AI- 
bert Perz’s table. He lives in Beverly 
Hills. “Dandelion wine,” whispered 
the labels on some bottles. He also 
had a basket of hops. And “high 
voltage” currant jelly. Miss Edith 
Percival raised some enormous toma- 
toes. 

Marie Kilroy, Stella Rogers and 
Gertrude Shaffner, all telephone em- 
ployes, thought the big watermelons 
and the pumpkins “just perfectly 
lovely.” 

Walter Dokin, E. S. Holmes and 
W. A. Meisner were the judges. E. 
H. Bangs is president of the Bell Tele- 
phone Garden Association. He said 
the telephone workers saved hundreds 
of doilars this summer with their gar- 
dens. 
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European | elephone Practice 


Translations from the Foreign Press and Communications from European Engineers 


a group of eminent French elec- 

trical engineers visited the United 
States to observe various branches of 
the electrical industry and that among 
other things they gave careful study 
to the telephone equipment and to the 
great network of electric railways and 
the various problems that have arisen 
through the electrification of the va- 
rious roads. Before the war com- 
paratively few railroads of France 
had been electrified, although plans 
had been afoot to electrify several of 
the most important lines to a certain 
distance. Now that peace has been 
restored the French railways are 
going to work intensively on this task 
and the resulting effect that electrifi- 
cation will have on the telegraph and 
telephone lines that run along the 
right of way of these railways has 
been studied with great interest. 


| T may be recalled that last year 


The present article touches upon 
various phases of the results of elec- 
trification of railroads in France on 
telephone lines and telephone service 
particularly and may offer some new 
thoughts that have been brought out 
by the French electrical engineers. 

In starting upon this discussion we 
must prefix a_few words of explana- 
tion. We will assume naturally that 
both telegraph and telephone lines 
are two-wire. We will have to con- 
sider the globular action of the con- 
tact wire (trolley) and of the return 
conductor of the traction equipment 
(rails and ground) in the case of 
monophase traction or of traction 
using direct current. Likewise in the 
case of triphase traction we will have 
to consider the globular action, of 
two wires of contact and of the re- 
turn conductors. In every case we 
must consider a circuit of two wires 
used for transmission of energy made 
up of two conductors twisted to- 
gether insulated by paper and placed 
in a lead-sheath cable. On the out- 
side of this cable we will have an 
electromagetic field due to the trac- 
tion line which will be divided into 
an electric field and a magnetic field 
both of them variable with changing 
times, both of them perpendicular to 
the axis of the cable and consequently 
to the telegraph or telephone wires 
under consideration 


Under these conditions we will 
evaluate the electric field and the 
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Influence of Railroad Electri- 
fication on Telephone Lines 


magnetic field of the envelope or 
cable sheath, that is to say those fields 
which really influence the circuit used 
for transmitting sound. Then we 
will have to recount all the various 
ways and means by which these in- 
fluences make themselves felt as dis- 
turbing factors in telephone and tele- 
graph service. Finally we will indi- 
cate how these troubles can be rem- 
edied in practice citing such cases 
where traction lines and _ telephone 
lines have run parallel and where the 
telephone lines continue interurban 
and long distance wires of longer and 
shorter distance where they were con- 
nected to auxiliary lines and to lines 
connecting with subscribers as well 
as with telephone exchanges. 

1. Electric Field in the Interior of 
a Telephone Cable as Affected by an 
Electric Traction Line :—Let us sup- 
pose in the first place that we intro- 
duce into a stable, uniform, electric 
field of an intensity having the con- 
stant f a telephone cable, having the 
usual lead sheath. Metallic bodies, 
particularly lead, are characterized by 
the presence of a considerabe num- 
ber of electric bodies, which we com- 
monly call electrons. They are very nu- 
merous, about 10** per cubic centi- 
meter. These electrons are able to 
group themselves freely in the space 
left between the atoms of metal. Con- 
sequently, as long as an electric force 
acts upon these electrons, there will 
be no equilibrium established. 

When the cable which we are con- 
sidering in our discussion is intro- 
duced into the electric field h, the 
electrons contained in the lead en- 
velope or sheath are subjected to an 
electric force due to the field A. 
Electrons, being negative charges of 
electricity, influence the lines of force 
of the field in such a way that the 
electrons coming from the direction 
A tend to pass towards the direc- 
tion B. 

Consequently there will result a 
shortage of electrons at A and an 
excess of electrons at B. These two 
terms shortage .and excess are of 
course used in relation to the normal 


rate of the number of electrons, which 
brings the lead to its neutral state 
from the electrical viewpoint. 


In other words, there will appear a 
negative electrical charge on the sur- 
face B and a positive electrical charge 
on the surface A. This movement 
of electricity will take place until the 
field h*’, due to these charges devel- 
oped by the electrical influence, will 
have completely neutralized the field 
h at every point of the metal (except 
at the points situated at the exterior 
surface of the cable) and at every 
point of the vacant space situated in 
the interior of the metallic covering. 
At each of these points, the resultant 
electric field (h+/’) will be zero, 
beginning at the moment when the 
charges through electric influence will 
have had sufficient time to be pro- 
duced. From that time on the con- 
dition of electric equilibrium will be 
realized and the conductor envelope 
or covering will constitute a perfect 
electric screen, placing all points 
situated in the interior of the cable 
sheath under the protection of the 
exterior electric field h. 


The time necessary for the charges 
to be produced through electric in- 
fluence, or, speaking in other terms. 
the time necessary so that the state 
of electric equilibrium be attained, is 
extremely short in the case of metal- 
lic coverings. Consequently _ this 
property of electric screens can be 
considered as rigorous and unchang- 
ing not only in the case of a stable 
electric field h (i. e., constant as to 
time) but also in the case of a very 
slightly variable electric field A. 


If, for example, we displace the 
electrified bodies along the whole 
length of a telephone cable section, or, 
what amounts to the same thing, if, 
as a result of the movement of elec- 
tric locomotives on an electric line of 
traction, using direct current, the po- 
tentials of the different points of con- 
tact wire vary slightly, and as a con- 
sequence the electric field around this 
contact wire itself changes slightly, 
then the electric field at any one in- 
terior point in the sheath of the cable 
will remain unchangeably zero at 
every instance. The conductors of 
a telephone or a telegraph cable run- 
ning parallel to an electric traction 
system with direct current are there- 





” 
oe 





fore perfectly safe from electrostatic 
induction. 

lf the exterior electric field h varies 
rapidly with the time, which is the 
case where alternating current is 
used, if for example it is a sinusoidal 
function of the time of period 7 de- 

t 
hoSin 2x 

r 
we do not have the right any more 
to expect a priori the same phenom- 
ena in regard to the electrostatic con- 
ditions. At any point situated in the 
interior of the cable (be it metal or 
be it space) we must consider not 
only the electrostatic field which we 
will have when stabilizing the elec- 
tric charges in the state and at the 
points where they are found at the 
instant considered, but we must 
consider as well the field of electric 
induction due to the movement of 
electricity, a movement which brings 
about notable changes of energy be- 
tween the different parts of the field. 
The total electrical field results of the 
superposition of these partial fields. 

It is easy to establish approximately 
in a simple way why this entire elec- 
tric field must be zero in the interior 
of a metallic body, even in the case 
of a movement of electricity. 

We know that Joule’s law as re- 
lates to electric “eonductors of any 
form whatever can ‘be expressed in 
the following manner: the heat lib- 
erated in a unit of volume within a 
unit of time at any point where the 
intensity of the electric field is h has 
for its expression W=ch.*, c desig- 
nating the power of conductivity of 
the conducting substance at the point 
considered. As a matter of fact it is 
sufficient to consider an elementary 
conductory of section o, of length dn: 


fined by the equation A 


dn 

its resistance is p—, p being the re- 
Co 

sistivity. The intensity of current 


ho 
which traverses it is ¢ the quan- 
tity of heat liberated in a unit space 
h, 
of time is: ri* —odn; the amount 
p 
of heat liberated per unit of 
time in a unit of volume is then 
ri h 
iW, ch’. 
adn p 
On the other hand we also know 
that the energy of an electric field 
kh? 
per unit of volume is W-- _ Rk de- 


Sar 
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ing the electric inductive power of 
the material used at the point where 
the unit of volume is considered. 


We have then: 


lrc Rh? 2 

W ;=ch?—=—2—_ — H".., plae- 
h Sr 4 

ing Rk bare. 


The bodies called conductors are 
therefore bodies such that, when an 
electric field is created there, the elec 





trical energy is dissipated by transfor 
mation into heat with a speed repre- 
2 
sented by the fraction (@ has in ef- 
4 
fect the dimensions of time), which 
depends only on the nature of the 
bodies used as conductors. 

In other words, when the losses of 
electrical energy are not made up from 
some external source, the electric field 
tends to dissipate in the conductors. 

In order to obtain an idea of the 
law which regulates this dissipation, 
let us suppose that the telephone cable 
under discussion be a homogeneous 
cylinder of lead of a section AB, 
placed in an exterior field, which has 
at any instant ¢ the value /, and let 
us liken this lead cylinder to a con 
denser, whose faces 4 and & are arma 
tures and whose lead constitutes the 
dielectric. Let us suppose that at the 
instant ¢ this pseudo-condenser with a 
conductor-dielectric ceases to be sub 
jected to the influence of toe exterior 
field and is discharged spontaneously 
Under these conditions the electrical 
energy of each element of volume is 
reduced within time dt bv a fraction 

2dt 
which is the same everywhere. 
4 

As this electrical energy is propor 
tional to h?, h is everywhere reduced 
dt 
by the same fraction which does 

6 
not modify the equi-potential surfaces 
and does not destroy the electrostatic 

equilibirum. 
dh dt 


We have then whence we 


h @ 
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—t 
obtain: h==h,e Thus the field is 
6 
weakened following an exponential 
law and the constant of weakening ef- 

I 
fect is , 
6 

In the real cable (of heterogeneous 
section, since the lead sheath contains 
copper conductors insulated by paper 
and air) the law relating to the weak- 
ening effect of the field is not the same 
any more, for the variation of elec- 
trical energy, and consequently that of 

dh 
the field —, is not the same any more 

h 
at various points, the state of electro- 
static equilibirum being constantly de- 
stroyed. But in this case, at every in- 
stant, the portions of the field least 
weakened, (air and paper) tend to 
send energy to the portions weakened 
to a higher degree (copper and lead) 
and, althpugh the preceding reasoning 
cannot b@& applied in all its force, we 
can concelve that one obtains through 
lack of tke preceding simple expo- 
nential law, a phenomenon of the 
same nature and of the same magni- 
tude. 

In order to appreciate the average 
speed of dissipation of the electric 
field in the interior of conductors char- 
acterised by the constant of time 6, 
it is sufficient to calculate 6 by the re- 
lation A==4r.6. When designating 
the value of inductive power of a 
metal like copper by p, we find the 
same to be equal to @—1.4 107" per 
second, which shows its incredible 
speed. lor lead this value is about the 
same. 

We see clearly that the electrical 
energy is dissipated in the conductors 
with inconceivable speed, characterised 
by a constant of time @ of the order 
of 10~'® seconds at the least. As re- 
gards this constant of time, the period 
of variation of the electric field due to 
a monophase electric traction line for 

] I 
example (7 or 

16 20 
enormous. The electric field which 
would tend to be created at any in- 
stant in the interior of a metallic 
sheath would likewise tend to be dis- 
sipated just as quickly. 

2. The Magnetic Field of a Tele- 
phone Cable Running Parallel to a 
Traction Line: Let us assume that the 
disturbing traction line be traversed 
by a variable current, which at any 
given instant is the same at all points 


per second) is 
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of this line, but which varies with 
time, following a sinusoidal law for 
example. There will result along the 
exterior of the telephone cable in- 
fluenced a uniform magnetic field 
along the entire length of cable, vary- 
ing according to the law: Ho Sin 2zft, 
f designating the frequency of the 
traction current. This magnetic field 
H induces in the lead covering of the 
telephone cable some Foucault cur- 
rents, which according to Lenz’ law 
create in their turn a magnetic field 7’ 
of opposite tendency. The magnetic 
field in the interior of the lead sheath, 
i. e., the magnetic field which really 
affects the telephone currents, will be 
the resultant between the two fields 
H and H’ 

But it is easy to see that the com- 
ponent /7’ is negligible when taken in 
relation with the component H in the 
case of the usual parallel runs between 
lines of traction and telephone cables, 
or, in other words that the influence 
of Foucault currents is very slight. 
This is due, first, to the fact that lead 
has a relatively high resistivity, and 
second, because the position of the 
lead sheath in proportion to the field 
HT is not at all favorable to the for 
mation of these currents 

In order to take account of the ex 
tent of the relation between H and H’, 
let us make the following calcula 
tion. Let us suppose that the lead 
sheath instead of being a cylinder of 
external diameter ) and of thickness 

is a prism of a square section with 
a side D and a thickness c (Fig. 2) 





Let us suppose that the exterior mag 
netic field His perpendicular to two 
of the faces of this prism. 

We can 


prism with its square section into four 


decompose this hollow 


plain prisms, having for sections re 
spectively the rectangles AA’ B’B, 
CC’ D’D. A’acC andB’hbdD’. We will 
have a maximum value for the mag 
netic field #7’ in the adjoining fields 
H’, H’ H’ H’, created at the centers 
of each of these prisms by the Fau- 
coult currents developed in these 
prisms 


lated 


which we imagine to be inst- 
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Let us then consider the first rec- 
tangular prism of section AA’B’B, 
as if it were placed by itself in the 
magnetic field H. On its front face 
AB let us trace two axes y’oy ands’oz 
and let us likewise trace another axis 
oz (Fig. 2b). 

The thickness ¢ and the diameter D 
of the cable being negligible when 
compared to the length of the cable 
L (the length being considered as the 
distance that telephone cable and trac- 
tion line run parallel) we can admit 
that the trend of the currents de- 
veloped in the prism under discus- 
sion will have the direction indicated 
by the arrows (Fig. 2b). 

Then let us consider a section of 
the lead prism situated at a- distance 

from the plane roy and having for 
dimensions: a unit of length (say 1 
cm) in the direction oy and_ the 
direction ox and let it be dz in the 


direction os. The section following 
the plan yor will be the shaded rec- 
tangle shown in Fig. 2b. The elec- 


tric conductivity of this section 1s 
ds ] 

c . ¢ being the conductivity of the 
lead. 

The magnetic flux cut by this sec- 
tion of the prism is HXZ 1. The 
electro-motive force induced in this 
section is then: 

» 


— 


Ve 
This electromotive force produced 
in the 


2\/2rfHs 


prismatic section a Foucault 


Z 





= 
—— 2:02 
, a 
o= ‘ ; y 


—— 


+ 4 


current whose intensity is expressed 
by an intensity : 

dl dl cds 
The entire Foucault current induced 
in a section of height D and of length 
of 1 cm. and thickness of 1 cm. will 
then be: 


\ 2afH ceeds. 


D® 


/ \/ <a 
S dl D?+-f He 


For a length of cable of L-cm. and 
with a thickness of e-cm. the total 
oucault current created in the rec 
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tangular prism of section 4AA’B’B 
will therefore be: 

ar eD? 

— >< ——  frcH, 

s L 
since the conductivity is directly pro- 
portional to the section and is conse- 
quently inverse to the length. 

The magnetic field produced by a 
circular current / at its center being 
lr], we have a maximum value of 
field produced at the center of the 
prism under discussion by the Fou- 
cault currents developed in this prism, 
when we take for H’, the expression: 

3 eD? 
H’ = ——fcH 
\/2 L 
Qn the other hand we have 
H’? = H’, and in a like fashion: 
H’,==H’,=—7? (D—2e) 
V2 L 
\s a result a maximum value of 


H’ will be: 





e*fcH 


—fcH 
{ \/2 
| eD? (D 20) | 
| —— + - 
Lf L 


let us place: 
1 
f = 16°C — . 
20 microohms /em. 
0.5 10% c.g.s. 
e=Ocm. 5D=—5cm. 
L 1 Km. = 10° cm. (parallel run of 
1 km. only). 
We will then have for the ratio 
H’ 


the maximum value 


H 
7 | 
ts 16 0.5 1074 
V2 
0.5 < 35 4 0.25 
\ 10 10° 


of the order of 107% 
tirely negligible. 

Consequently for all telephone lines 
in cables running parallel to electric 
traction lines, whether there be sub- 
scriber lines, or trunk wires between 
different exchanges, or long distance 
lines, we can admit that the magnetic 
held due to the traction line is the 
same on the exterior as in the in 
terior of the lead cable sheath. 

In resumé, if we consider a line of 
electric traction and of telephone cir- 
cuits or of telegraph lines of double 
wire construction placed in a cable, 
whether aerial or underground, the 


that is to say, en- 
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role played by the metallic covering, 
from the viewpoint of protection of 
telephone and_ telegraph circuits 
against the disturbing action of the 
traction line, 1s the following: It 
places the circuit completely under 
the protection of electrostatic induc- 
tion; it has no sensible action from 
the viewpoint of electromagnetic in- 
duction. 

Further, if we consider a particu- 
lar circuit, as for example a telephone 
circuit, we must separate the electric 
field from the magnetic field and con- 
sider only the latter. This field in- 
duces into the circuit: First, a trans- 
verse voltage, i. e. a difference in po- 
tential between the two wires of the 
circuit, which tends to make a cur- 
rent traverse these two wires in 
series. These two wires being 
twisted together in form of a helix 
with very small pitch, the effect will 
in general be slight, in spite of the 
importance of the inducing magnetic 
field. Second, a longitudinal voltage 
will result, or in other words a dif- 
ference in potential between the two 
wires in parallel and the ground. In 
order to understand the creation of 
this longitudinal voltage, we need 
only consider the circuit as having 
the outgoing conductor in shape of 
the two telephone wires strung in 
parallel and as return conductor the 
lead sheath of the cable. We may 
assume this circuit to be closed by 
some condensers representing the ca- 
pacity between the two telephone 
wires and the lead sheath, a capacity 
which is distributed along the entire 
length of the cable. The area if such a 
circuit can be quite considerable if the 
parallel running between wires and 
traction line be for any great distance. 
For a parallel run of 1 km. in length 
the area is already near 10 square 
meters, assuming that the telephone 
conductors under discussion be dis- 
tant 1 centimeter from the interior 
surface of the lead sheath. Under 
such conditions we can easily see that 
the variable magnetic flux which tra- 
verses stich a surface induces impor- 
tant differences of potential between 
the telephone wires and the lead 
sheath of the cable. 

We can liken, if we wish, the two 
wires of a telephone circuit running 
parallel, to the conductors of the 
stator winding of an alternator; this 
conductor instead of being placed in 
a shell of iron may be assumed to 
be enclosed in a shell of lead. We 
know that a difference of alternating 
potential is established between the 
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two extreme ends of a stator con- 
ductor under the influence of a mag- 
netic field of constant intensity ro- 
tating with the poles of the rotor; 
likewise under the influence of the 
fixed field, whose intensity is how- 
ever periodically varying owing to 
the changes brought about by the 
vicinity of the electric traction lines, 
changing potentials in relation to the 
ground will appear at the extreme 
ends of the telephone circuits con- 
tained in the lead cable which run 
parallel to the traction system. 

However we may look at these 
phenomena, the creation of these 
longitudinal voltages between the 
‘arth and the telephone wires are pro- 
duced without doubt by the effect of 
electromagnetic induction. Even 
though the metallic sheath be a per- 
fect electric screen and even though 
the various conductors in the cable be 
twisted together with the utmost care, 
sending of current through these 
wires will always take place with 
some risk of disturbances through in- 
duction effects and may even cause 
dangerous potentials on these lines. 

What has just been said refers just 
as much to lines of traction using sin- 
gle phase as those using the triphase 
system. Likewise we meet similar 
results with lines using direct current, 
for the magnetic field created by such 
lines of traction is far from being 
constant. The cause of this state of 
affairs is due to two reasons: 1. The 
principal portion of this field, while 
called direct, varies greatly with the 
time following the movement and the 
charge of electric trains. 2. This 
field possesses moreover some peri- 
odically varying components, the 
variations being different depending 
on numerous factors. 

3. Various Manifestations of Dts- 
turbances to Telephone Lines:—The 
reason why electric traction lines 
cause a great deal of trouble to paral- 
lel running telephone lines due chiefly 
to electromagnetic induction, may be 
summed up in the following: 1. The 
current running through the contact 
wires (usually the charged trolley 
wire or heavy feed wire) is of great 
importance. 2. The return circuit 
in most of these systems is effected 
through the ground so that the area 
of the inductor circuit is tremendous. 
3. The lines of traction owing to 
their nature and the service which 
they have to perform are more sub- 
ject than any other lines of energy to 
abnormal conditions and are subject 
especially to short circuits. The dif- 
ferent manners in which disturbances 
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from traction lines show in telegraph 
and telephone lines may be divided as 
follows: 

1. Troubles of Service: (a) 
Total interruption of telephone and 
telegraph service. (b) Faulty calls. 
(c) Noises on wires that make hear- 
ing impossible or at least attended 
with great difficulty. (d) Disturb- 
ances in the signals sent over the 
wires by operators. 

2. Damage to Material: (a) 
Risk of fire owing to short circuits 
especially. (b) Magnetization of 
Pupin coils placed at various dis- 
tances on the telephone cables or on 
the overhead telephone wires on 
long distance lines. 

3. Accidents to Telephone Users. 
(a) Electric shocks owing to direct 
contact between high and low tension 
wires or through induced high volt- 
age. (b) Acoustic shocks caused by 
abnormally loud noises which are sent 
over the wires into the receivers and 
may cause injury to the ear of the 
person using the telephone receivers. 

We shall briefly examine these vari- 
ous groups of disturbances, showing 
what their causes are and what rem- 
edies can be applied to remove the 
troublesome effects or at least to 
mitigate them as far as possible. (To 
be concluded.)—Annales des Tele- 
graphes et Telephones. 


Wireless Telephones for 
Border Airplanes 


In connection with the patrol of the 
Mexican border by airplanes, Col. 
James E. Fechet, Southern Depart- 
ment Air Service officer, has an- 
nounced that wireless field telephone 
equipment will be installed on all 
border planes at an early date. The 
equipment has been ordered and is 
now en route for use in the depart- 
ment, he stated. 

Planes now being used on _ the 
border are equiped with high-powered 
radio sets enabling messages to be re- 
ceived at long distances. However, 
the planes are unable to carry the 
heavy sending set and cannot send 
out messages. The telephone equip- 
ment permits the transmission of 
messages both ways, though at a more 
limited distance. 

One of the chief difficulties of the 
recent punitive expedition into Mex- 
ico was the inability to keep a con- 
stant liaison with the cavalry troops. 
The addition of the wireless equip- 
ment and a ground receiving set will 
be of great benefit in relieving this 
situation, according to Col. Fechet. 
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Engineering Features of the C. A. X. 


Read Before the Automatic Telephone Engineers’ Conference in Chicago. 


HE community automatic ex- 
7 change, known as the C. A. X., 

has been designed to meet the 
telephone requirements of exchanges 
serving small towns or rural commu- 
nities. 

This equipment was designed not 
only to meet the telephone require- 
ments in an efficient manner and elim- 
inate the services of the operator, 
but to give continuous, uninterrupted 
automatic telephone service with the 
least possible operating and mainte- 
nance expense. In many cases the C. 
A. X. is not readily accessible from the 
central or main exchange, especially 
during the spring and winter seasons. 
Recognizing this fact, the equipment 
was designed to operate automatically 
to the fullest extent so as to furnish 
uninterrupted telephone service. 

Owing to the C. A. X. being the 
youngest and least known of the auto- 
matic telephone systems, I would like 


ISOLATED SYSTEM 


to refresh the readers’ memory on the 
essential points. 

Four types of systems may be con- 
sidered : 

Ist, The isolated C. A. X. 

2nd, The tandem C. A. X.’s. 

3rd, The radial or satellite C. A. 
X.’s. 

4th, The network system of C. A. 
X.’s. 

THE ISOLATED C. A. X 

The isolated exchange is relatively 
rare. It has no connections to other 
exchanges and therefor the service re- 
quirements are of a simple nature. 

Fig. 1 illustrates a C. A. X. of this 
character. Individual and party line 
service can be given to town subscrib- 
ers and rural line service to the coun- 
try subscriber. All calls are made au- 
tomatically by the calling subscriber. 

TANDEM C. A. X.’S 

The tandem C. A. X.’s may be con- 

nected by means of only one toll line 
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as shown in Fig. 2. This toll line not 
only serves for toll connections be- 
tween the C. A. X.’s but also serves 
as a toll line to distant points. AC. A. 
X. can be installed in each town, with 
individual and party lines to town sub- 
scribers and rural lines serving the 
country subscribers. All calls within 
each C. A. X. are made automatically 
by the calling subscriber. The toll 
office may be located wherever it will 
receive the best attention, either at 
one of the C. A. X.’s or at the distant 
end “M”, which may be either an auto- 
matic or manual exchange. Services 
such as information, complaint, etc., 
can be cared for by the distant toll 
operator or may be handled locally by 
any suitable person. 

Referring to the diagram let us as- 
sume that the toll operator is located 
at the main exchange “M”. If a C. 
A. X. subscriber desires to call a sub- 
scriber in one of the other C. A. X.’s, 
he automatically calls the toll operator 
and she will automatically set up the 
connection and control it. It is obvi- 
ous that each of these C. A. X.’s are 
connector systems, the toll operator 
must employ a selector switch to select 
any of the C. A. X.’s. As all the C. A. 
X.’s are connected by means of one 
trunk, each C. A. X. has a selector 
switch connected to this trunk. The 
first level of the selector at C. A. X. 
No. 1 will be connected and all others 
left open. At C. A. X. No. 2 the sec- 
ond level will be used. At No. 3 the 
third, and so on. 

A C. A. X. subscriber in No. 5 de- 
siring to call a party in C. A. X. No. 
2, calls the toll operator. The trunk 
is at once made busy to all other calls. 
The toll operator dials simplex back 
over the trunk (the C. A. X. subscrib- 
er has dialled over the loop). All 
selector switches except at No. 5 will 
step up to the second level, which is 
connected to a connector in C. A. X. 
No. 2. The remaining digits operate 
the connector switch, which will con- 
nect to the called line. If a C. A. X. 
subscriber desires to call into the dis- 
tant main exchange “M” or beyond, 
he also automatically calls the toll 
operator. 

The toll operator may be located at 
any one of the C. A. X.’s and set up 
and control two calls between the C. 
A. A.6. 

Traffic is facilitated by having two 


toll lines. One can be restricted to 
through service and used by the toll 
operator only and the other can be 
used both by the C. A. X. subscribers 
and toll operator, as previously men- 
tioned. 

RADIAL C. A. X.’S. 

The radial or satelline system of ex- 
changes consists of a central exchange, 
either manual or automatic, connected 
by radial trunks or toll lines to out- 
lying C. A. X.’s. Fig. 3 represents 
a typical layout in which “M” is the 
checking center or controlling ex- 
change for the group of C. A. X.’s. 

Each C. A. X. completes its own 
connections automatically. If the “M” 
exchange is manual a C. A. X. sub- 
scriber- desiring a connection to a sta- 
tion in another C. A. X. calls the oper- 
ator at “M” who will dial the desired 
party. The connection between a C. 
A. X. and a manual subscriber in “M” 
is made by the operator in the usual 
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manner. Toll calls are made in the 
regular manner by calling the record- 
ing operator. 

Should the central exchange “M” 
be automatic and free service allowed, 
a C. A. X. subscriber can dial any 
other C. A. X. as well as any main 
exchange subscriber. The automatic 
main exchange subscriber can dial any 
C. A. X. subscriber direct. For toll 
calls the C. A. X. calls into the main 
exchange and dials the toll operator. 

If there is a charge for service be- 
tween the C. A. X.’s and the main ex- 
change, the C. A. X. calls the toll oper- 
ator at the automatic main exchange 
“M’’, who completes and controlls the 
connection. Separate trunks can be 
run from the C. A. X. to the central 
exchange “M” so that combination toll 
and free service can be given if de- 
sired. 

NETWORK SYSTEM OF ©. A. X.’S. 

Fig. 4 represents a layout of the 
network system, of which there are 
many possible combinations. 

This system differs from the radial 
system, shown in Fig. 3, in that there 











are direct trunks from some C. A. 
X.’s to some other €. A. X.’s. Ad- 
jacent C. A. X.’s may call each other 
freely. Calls from a C. A. X. to the 
central exchange subscriber may be 
free or charge as desired. This is also 
true of calls from one C. A. X. (as 
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No. 3) to another C. A. X. (No. 7) 
not having direct trunks. 


SIGNALING EQUIPMENT 


Our experience on unattended auto- 
matic exchange equipment has shown 
that the rotary ringing machine is the 
most reliable type. The ringing ma- 
chine is mounted on the power board 
and is equipped with jacks so as to be 
readily interchangeable. 

In view of the enormous steps for- 
ward which have been taken by the 
telephone during the past decade, there 
will undoubtedly come a time when 
eight-party rural service will be the 
rule and when the ringing will be full 
selective. This already has _ been 
adopted at some points, such as Elyria, 
Ohio, and is certainly the ideal means 
of signaling, but many telephone ex- 
ecutives consider that the expense in- 
volved is not justified today under the 
conditions they have to deal with, es- 
pecially as very satisfactory results can 
be obtained by code ringing. 

The C. A. X. offer two methods of 
code ring; one mechanical, controlled 
by calling two extra digits with the dial 
(giving a four-digit number), and the 
other by means of push buttons. 

The whole theory of automatic tele- 
phony is based upon the principle of 
machine operation, and the tendency 
of the telephone art since its inception 
has been in this direction. We have, 
therefore, developed a highly practical 
and reliable code ringing machine 
which can safely be left unattended, 
and which has given most satisfactory 
results. This code ringing machine 
not only generates the ringing current, 
but also furnishes the busy tone and 
the interruptions necessary for the in- 
dividual line ringing and code ringing. 
The machine is designed for an ulti- 
mate of 20 codes and operates only 
when a call is made. 

We recognize, however, that under 
certain conditions the push button 
ringing satisfactory meets the require- 
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ments, and we have put out a push 
button system by which the subscriber, 
after dialling a two-digit number, gives 
the required code by pushing a button 
provided on the face of the wall tele- 
phone, and on the base of the desk in- 
strument. This, undoubtedly, has cer- 
tain disadvantages, as for instance, the 
codes are not as sharp and well de- 
fined, and when giving free service to 
an automatic exchange equipped for 
automatic ringing certain complica- 
tions occur, but it is entirely practical 
and satisfactory under many condi- 
tions and we maintain both standards 
to satisfy the varying conditions met in 
the field. 
REVERTING CALL FEATURE 

In the push button code ringing sys- 
tem the reverting call is made the same 
as any other call; merely by calling 
the directory number and pushing the 
button. 

In the machine code ringing sys- 
tem a special reverting call number is 
dialed and the receiver restored to 
the hook. All the bells on the line will 
ring according to the code called. 
When the called party has answered 
the ringing current is disconnected 
from the line and the calling party then 
removes the receiver, which places him 
in the talking position. 

CENTRAL OFFICE EQUIPMENT 

The C. A. X. equipment consists of 
a main distributing frame, switch 
board and power plant. 

A main distributing frame provided 
with carbon block lighting arrestors 
and fuses is regularly furnished. This 
frame allows for the regular cross con 
necting feature. 

SWITCHBOARD 

The line switchboard is of the unit 
type and is completely assembled when 
shipped. Rotary line switches are 
used exclusively on account of being 
individually controlled and also being 
capable of serving a larger trunk 
group. This rotary line switch is ar- 
ranged for an ultimate of 25 trunks. 

50 to 100 rotary line switches are 
mounted on an upright. At the rear 
of the rotary line switches are mount- 
ed the local connectors. The connect 
ors not only perform the functions 
of a regular automatic connector, 
such as connecting to a non-busy line, 
feeding talking battery, etc., but are 
arranged to select trunks to other C. 
A. X.’s or to central exchanges and 
permit through dialing to automatic 
exchanges. If a trunk group consists 
of two or more trunks the trunk num 
ber is called and if the first trunk is 
busy the switch will automatically ro 
tate and select the first non-busy trunk. 
If all calls are busy the busy signal 
will be given. 
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In the connector system 100 num- 
bers are available for lines and trunks. 
An illustration follows: 

50 single lines. 
41 rural lines. 

3 trunks to an automatic exchange. 

2 trunks to another C. A. X. 

4 trunks to a manual exchange. 


100 total. 

By inserting selector switches the 
system can be extended the same as 
a regular automatic exchange. 

The switches for inter-exchange 
calls are mounted on another section, 
which is installed adacent to the line 
switchboard and power board. All of 
the Strowger switches are of the 
covered, horizontal relay type, using 
the cast iron frame. All units are en- 
cased by the same steel and ylass 
cover. 

POWER PLANT 

A 48-volt storage battery consisting 
of 25 accumulator or storage cells and 
seven counter-emf. cells, is used. The 
counter cells are used to maintain a 
switchboard voltage of from 46 to 52 
volts during the charge and discharge 
of the battery. The battery is mount 
ed on a rack and connected by means 
of non-corrosive battery joints. 

The power board is arranged to au 
tomatically control the battery voltage 
so that the switchboard voltage will 
be kept within the prescribed limits of 
46 to 52 volts. The ringing machine 
is mounted on the power board panel 
and is readily removable in case of 
trouble. It is advisable to have a spare 
ringing machine for one or more C. 
A. X.’s, to be used in case of an emerg- 
ency. 

The power board is mounted on an 
upright and base similar to the switch- 
board. 

CHARGING EQUIPMENT 

One of the difficulties encountered 

in the C. A. X. has been with the 





power, or rather lack of power. The 
Ny a NETWORK 


SYSTEM 





power board is designed to take care 
of “moonlight” or other irregular 
power service. By means of the auto- 
matic voltage regulating switch the au- 
tomatic charging switch controlling 
the power to the motor is actuated 
when two or three counter cells are 
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still in the circuit, thereby preparing 
the circuit so that charging can be 
started when the commercial power 
is available. 

[f the power is available 24 hours 
per day the charge is started when the 
last counter cell has been eliminated 
from the circuit. 

When commercial power is not 
available and a gasoline engine charg- 
ing set is used, arrangements are 
made with a person in the vicinity 
where the C. A. X. is housed to start 
the engine periodically. It will be 
necessary for the attendant to first 
measure the specific gravity of the bat- 
tery and then fill the fuel in accord- 
ance with a chart proportioned accord- 
ing to the specific gravity of the bat- 
tery. The attendant will start the en- 
gine and after assuring himself that 
the charging set is operating satisfac 
torily, will leave it and the charging 
will proceed until the dynamo and 
battery is automatically controlled. 

When irregular power service 1s 
available or a gasoline engine charg- 
ing set is used, the power plant has 
a larger capacity than if the power 
were available 24 hours per day. 

In all cases regardless of the type 
of charging sets used, the battery is 
given its regular equalizing or over- 
charge as prescribed by the manufac- 
turer of the storage battery. 

In connection with this, it would be 
advisable to mention that there are a 
number of farm lighting outfits on the 
market which are undoubtedly ideal 
for their purpose, but cannot be used 
for charging telephone batteries, that 
is, a single battery serving the switch- 
board. 

\ noiseless telephone generator 1s 
required for telephone service and 
practically all of the farm lighting out 
fits have the ‘ignition circuit for the 
engine taken from the dynamo direct. 
his causes disturbances that cannot 
be readily eliminated or smoothed out 
by means of impedance coils. 

The self-starting feature of revers- 
ing the battery into the dynamo for 
starting the engine requires such an 
enormous current draw that it causes 
an excessive voltage drop at the bus 
bars of the battery, thereby prevent 
ing the operating of the automatic 
switches. Furthermore, the small bat- 
tery capacity necessary for the auto 
matic switchboard does not allow for 
the heavy current draw required with- 
out buckling the plates and seriously 
injuring the battery 

For the above reasons, which our 
experiments have confirmed, it is not 
practical to use self-starting gasoline 
engine charging sets and we believe 
that it is the best policy to make ar 
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rangements with some party in the 
vicinity of the C. A. X to start the 
charge. A_ signal is automatically 
given when charging is necessary. The 
charge may also be started at pre-de- 
termined periods. 

TELEPHONES 

The C. A. X. central office apparatus 
is designed so that it is possible to use 
either common or local battery tele- 
phones, modified to meet automatic 
requirements. However, recommend- 
ations are to use common battery rural 
telephones where conditions are suit- 
able, as the maintenance is consider- 
ably less than with local battery tele- 
phones. 

To convert a magneto telephone into 
an automatic with code ring, it 1s 
necessary to attach a dial or calling 
device and attach the hook switch 
trigger arrangement unless the instru- 
ment is already provided with one. 
This allows for “listening in” before 
proceeding to dial. A condenser is 
connected in series with the ringer and 
the wiring is slightly changed so as to 
conform to the automatic circuit. 

The magneto circuit is opened so as 
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to make it inoperative and with this 
arrangement reverting calls are auto 
matic. If the system uses push but- 
ton ring, a push button is added. In 
this case reverting calls are made by 
means of the push button. 

With the above arrangement (that 
is, loop dialing) the maximum num 
ber of telephones that can be connected 
to a line is 10 or 12 with 3600 ohm 
ringers in series with 0.2 mf. condens- 
ers. More than this would cause in 
terference with the dial impulses, due 
to the condenser capacity. 

\nother system known as “simplex 
dialing” (automatic code ringing) is 
used where more than 12 telephones 
are required on a line or when the line 
is extremely long or not in good con- 
dition. No change is required in the 
central office equipment excepting that 
a repeater switch is inserted in the 
circuit between the telephone line and 
the line switch. With this scheme the 
changes in the local battery magneto 
telephone are similar to those de 
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scribed above, excepting that the ring- 
er circuit does not require the con- 
denser, but two hook springs are added 
for closing the calling device circuit. 
One side of the calling device is con- 
nected to ground and the other side 
through the hook springs to the center 
of the ringer coils. To convert this 
line to a common battery line neces- 
sitates a slight change in the wiring 
of the repeater only, and common bat- 
tery loop dialing telephones. With the 
simplex dialing scheme reverting calls 
are taken care of by means of the mag- 
neto. The magneto is only used for 
this feature. 


LINE CONDITIONS 

We consider 100 ohms as the max- 
imum loop line resistance when using 
automatic ringing cut-off operation 
and common battery transmission. For 
push button ringing the line resistance 
should not exceed 1500 ohms loop. 
The insulation resistance should not 
be less than 25,000 ohms for the en- 
tire line during extreme weather con- 
ditions. 


Cleveland Wants to Buy 
Ohio State 


The city of Cleveland is expected 
shortly to notify the Ohio State Tele- 
phone Company that it intends pur- 
chasing its lines at the expiration of 
the present franchise on February 17, 
1921. 

This, Law Director Fitzgerald says, 
must be done a year before the fran- 
chise expires. 

Consideration of the proposal was 
given by Mayor Davis following a 
series of special meetings of organ- 
ized labor here which adopted reso- 
lutions calling for the action. 

“There is an overwhelming senti- 
ment in organized labor to have the 
city take this step,” said Fitzgerald. 

Labor asks that the Ohio State 
lines be operated under municipal con- 
trol for the purpose of competing with 
the Cleveland Telephone Company in 
an attempt to force a reduction in 
rates. 

The telephone company’s franchise 
provides that upon notice of one year 
before its expiration the city shall 
have the right to purchase the prop- 
erty without any consideration for the 
franchise rights. The franchise was 
granted February 17, 1896. 

Fitzgerald said the city could pur- 
chase the company by issuing bonds 
against the property. 

Gould Williams, head of the Ohio 
State Company, places the company 
valuation at present at approximately 
£10,000,000. 
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Telephone Patents Recently Issued 


A Brief Digest of the Most Interesting Current Specifications 


O. 1,306,706. Selective Sig- 
N naling System. Issued to W. 

T. Powell, assignor to Auto- 
matic Electric Company, Chicago, ill. 
A patent upon the general method of 
ringing upon the calling line. A 
ring-back apparatus is_ provided, 
which projects ringing current back 
through the linefinder terminals to 
the calling line, rather than through 
the connector terminals, for ringing 
stations upon the calling line. 

1,306,804. Quick Release. Issued 
to H. D. Currier, assignor to Kellogg 
Switchboard & Supply Company, 
Chicago, Ill. A manual switchboard 
system, in which a relay is introduced 
into the cord pair at the answering 
plug, whereby the calling subscriber 
may release the connection and light 
his line lamp again, for another call. 
A differential cut-off relay is used in 
connection with the system of cir- 
cuits. 

1,306,824, 1,306,825 and 1,306,826. 
Issued to F. Lubberger, B. D. Willis 
and T. G. Martin assignors to Auto- 
matic Electric Company Chicago, III. 
In a branch automatic exchange, a 
calling line picks up two trunks, one 
trunk to a connector within the 
branch exchange, and the other trunk 
to the main automatic office. In the 
progress of the call, it is determined 
which trunk will be required to com- 
plete the connection, and the trunk 
not required ultimately is released. 

1,306,827. Linefinder Operation. 
Issued to W. T. Powell, assignor to 
Automatic Electric Company, Chi- 
cago, Ill. In a linefinder having a 
master switch which keeps all un- 
assigned line switches or plungers op- 
posite to a set of trunk terminals, it 
has been customary to keep the plung- 
ers opposite to an idle trunk. This 
improvement leaves them opposite to 
the last trunk seized, and shifts them 
only when another call is received and 
the trunk opposite to them is. still 
busy. 

1,307,489. Ringing Control Sys- 
tem. Issued to A. H. Dyson, assig- 
nor to Western Electric Company, 
Inc., New York, N. Y. In an auto- 
matic telephone exchange, the toll 
operator may pick up a line whether 
busy or not, and may speak upon the 
line picked up. An arrangement of 


relay control provides that ringing 
current shall not be sent to the line 
picked up if that line has tested busy. 


BY DAVID S. HULFISH 


1,307,511. Speech-Repeater. —Is- 
sued to A. McL. Nicolson, assignor 
to Western Electric Company, Inc., 
New York, N. Y. The relay is of 
the thermionic type, but is provided 
with five elements instead of the usual 
three elements. The two controlled 
elements have a common controlling 
element, for repeating speech in 
either direction on the line. 


1,307,589. Linefinder. Issued to 
F. A. Lundquist, assignor to C. I 


Redfield, Trustee, Chicago, II. In 
the linefinder, each trunk is repre- 
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1,307,511. 


sented by a shaft having projections 
which are in the path of travelers as- 
sociated with the lines. When a line 
traveler engages the first available 
trunk shaft projection, a connection 
is made between thé line and the 
trunk at the location of the mechan- 
ical engagement, and the trunk shaft 
is moved to prevent other line trav- 
elers from engaging its projections. 

1,307,688. Selecting System. Is- 
sued to F. A. Lundquist, assignor to 
Western Electric Company, Inc., New 
York, N. Y. In a selecting switch, 
where there are two sets of brushes 
which have access to two groups of 
lines, the first impulse from the call 
sender determines which set of 
brushes will be used in the connec- 
tion then being set up. 

1,307,977. Satellite Exchange Sys- 


tem. Issued to A. E. Keith, assignor 


to Automatic Electric Company, Chi- 
cago, Ill. The exchange system de 


scribed is made up of a central office 


of selectors in combination with nu- 
merous satellite offices each contain- 
ing a line-switch unit. ‘he patent 
bears an early date of filing, April 12. 
1906. and the issued patent contains 
one hundred and fifty-five claims. 
1.308.553. Linefinder Svstem. Is- 
sued to W. T. Powell, assignor to Au- 
tomatic Electric Company, Chicago. 


Ill. In a linefinder system having 
primary and_ secondary _linefinder 
switches, provision is made for start- 
ing a line-switch unit. The patent 
switches at the same time to search 
for a calling line. 

1,308,867. Switch. Issued to J. 
N. Reynolds, assignor to Western 
Electric Company, Inc., New York, 
N. Y. In this new design of auto- 
matic switch, three successive selec- 
tions are provided for, thus makiag 
possible a 1,000-line switch upon the 
decimal system. Operating a_ first 
shaft selects the first figure; operat- 
ing simultaneously two shafts selects 
the second figure; operating only the 
second shaft selects the final figure. 





Lack of Service Brings 
Much Trouble 


lor the first time in nearly three 
months, telephone service has been 
resumed in full in Christian, Sheiby 
and Montgomery counties, Illinois, 
the company having granted the de- 
mands of the striking telephone oper- 
ators. 

Death and disaster have followed 
the tieup, and the action of the Chris- 
tian County Telephone Company in 
granting the demands of the strikers 
has brought relief. 

Five deaths are attributed to the 
strike, injured or sick persons dying 
because of delay in summoning doc- 
tors. 

\ $250,000 fire at the Smith-Lohr 
mine also is blamed on lack of tele- 
phone service. 

The strike originated in Pana, 
where the girls received $7 and $8 
a week. They asked for recognition 
of their union and an increase of ap- 
proximately 100 per cent in pay. 

It spread to Taylorville, Stoning- 
ton, and Kincaid in Christian County, 
Nokomis and Hillsboro, Montgomery 
County, and Shelbyville, Shelby 
County. 

Miners and other unions supported 
the strike, paying the strikers their 
old scale. 

The strike indirectly became con- 
nected with the strike of the railroad 
men on the Chicago & Midland Illi- 
nois railroad, which resulted in the 
strike of 1,200 miners. 
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Public Utility Commission News 


Reports Concerning the Activities of State Regulating in the Telephone Field 


Arkansas. 


HE Arkansas corporation com- 
T mission has granted a petition 

of the Judsonia Telephone 
Company for an increase in the rate 
to rural subscribers from 25 cents to 
50 cents. This was done after a 
thorough investigation, which found 
that a rate of 50 cents is not unrea- 
sonable or unjust, being much less 
than is charged for similar service 
elsewhere in the state. 


° 
Illinois. 

\ large number of suspension or- 
ders in proposed increases of rates of 
out the state were made by the IIli- 
nois Public Utilities Commission. 
Practically every telephone com- 
pany in the state is asking for au- 
thority to increase its rates. The 
commission between now and the 
time fixed by the commission in 
the suspension order, will endeavor 
to investigate the cases. 

Among the suspensions are the 
following: 

Beason Telephone Company in Bea- 
son, Logan county, to January 18, 
1920. 

Tower Hill Telephone Company in 
Tower Hill, Shelby county, to Jan- 
uary 14, 1920. 

Blue Mound Telephone Company in 
Blue Mound, Macon county, to Febu- 
rary 2, 1920. 

Staunton Telephone Company in 
Staunton, Macoupin county, to Jan- 
uary 16, 1920. 

Waverly Telephone Exchange in 
Waverly, Morgan county, to Janu- 
ary 9, 1920. 

Chesterfield Telephone Company in 
Chesterfield, Rockbridge and Hettick, 
Macoupin county, to January 27, 1920. 

Christian County Telephone Com- 
pany in Taylorville, Pana, Morrison- 
ville, Edinburg, Stonington, Owaneco 
and Kincaid in Christian county, to 
January 20, 1920. 

Medora Telephone Company in 
Medora, Macoupin county, to January 
27, 1920. 

Jersevville Telephone Company in 
lersevville, Jersey county, to January 
18, 1920 





e 
Indiana. 
Connection and removal charges by 


telephone companies were discussed at 
a hearing before the public service 


commission in the house of represent- 
atives at Indianapolis, September 12. 
The hearing was attended by 100 or 
more representatives of telephone com- 
panies and municipalities throughout 
the state. 

The hearing was to determine 
whether the charges put into effect 
by Postmaster General Burleson 
should be continued, whether they 
should be reduced, or whether they 
should be discontinued entirely. Rates 
were not discussed. 

The charges are $3.50 for installing 
telephones, $3 for moving an instru- 
ment from one address to another, 
$2.50 for changing the name of a sub- 
scriber in the directory, and other 
charges. 

At the hearing, which was con- 
ducted by Commissioner Paul P. 
Haynes, the telephone company rep- 
resentatives were unanimous in ask- 
ing that the charges be continued and 
the representatives of Indiana cities 
were unanimous in their request that 
they be discontinued. The commission 
plans to issue, if possible, a blanket 
order covering the entire state. The 
Burleson rates are effective until De- 
cember 1, unless changed by the com- 
mission. 

The hearing was the first held in 
connection with the work of the com- 
mission in fixing rates and charges 
for nearly every telephone company in 
the state following the act of con- 
eress returning the lines to their own- 
ers. The commission has expressed 
its intention to make an exhaustive 
examination of the affairs of every 
company asking for increases or for 
the maintenance of the present high 
rates fixed by the government. 


The Indiana public service commis- 
sion has begun the task of straighten- 
ine out the complicated Hoosier tele- 
phone situation scrambled by fed- 
eral control, state control, unprece- 
dented economic conditions gen- 
erally and finally thrown back on 
the state commission in a sadly bat- 
tered mass as a whole. 

Paul P. Haynes, Fred B. Tohnson 
and Glenn Van Auken are the com- 
missioners who have charge of the 
work. 

The biggest individual situation pre- 
sented to the commission is that of 
the Central Union Telephone Com- 


pany, which has petitioned for rate 
changes in thirty-three Indiana cities. 
The company obtained an increase in 
rates generally at the places when 
the federal telephone administration 
was in control and now that the fed- 
eral rates automatically expire De- 
cember 1 it has petitioned for con- 
tinuation of or even higher rates than 
the federal administration authorized. 

The commission had a number of 
Central Union cases before it when 
the federal administartion took con- 
trol of the situation. Because of work 
done up to that time the commission 
has on file valuations of the Central 
Union properties at Auburn, Ken- 
dallville, Peru, Vincennes, Anderson, 
South Bend, Mishawaka, Crawfords- 
ville, Shelbyville, Marion and possibly 
elsewhere. The commission will com- 
plete its valuations of the company’s 
property at other cities and towns 
where increases are proposed. 

The commission directed also that 
audits be prepared of the company’s 
books and business at each of the 
places for which new rates are re- 
quested. Hearings on the Central 
Union petitions likely will consume 
the commission’s time for several 
weeks. 

-WO) JUspusdapuyT Jas1e_ ay} Suowy 
panies to be heard on proposed new 
rates are the Home Telephone and 
Telegraph Company, of Ft. Wayne, 
and the Home Telephone Company, 
of Lafayette. 

The Ft. Wayne situation is compli- 
cated by the fact that the federal ad- 
ministration ordered increased rates 
and they were put into effect. On the 
other hand, the city of Ft. Wayne has 
petitioned the commission to order the 
company to reduce its rates. 

The Lafayette situation fis not so 
complicated, that company not having 
enjoyed any increased rates at the 
hands of the federal administration. 

Among the companies to file for 
a commission order continuing in ef- 
fect federally imposed rates is the 
Home Telephone Company, of Port- 
land. 

The entire situation will be cleared 
up somewhat by December 1, the com- 
missioners hope. 


In an order issued by the public 
service commission the Pendleton 
Telephone Company was authorized 
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to establish an increased schedule. 
The net rates authorized are: Busi- 
ness, individual, $2.25; two-party, $2; 
residence, individual, $1.40; four- 
party, $1.15 and rural, $1.40. 


* ye 
Michigan. 

Notwithstanding the application to 
the public utilities commission by the 
Michigan State Telephone Company 
for permission to apply a new sched- 
ale of higher rates in Detroit, pres- 
ent rates probably will continue for 
a year or more. 

When the commission took up the 
application it developed that first steps 
could not be taken until the inventory 
and appraisal of telephone properties 
in Detroit had been brought down to 
date by the city’s engineers. All agreed 
that this would take from 60 to 90 
days. 

The commission gave notice that 
it would postpone hearings until the 
appraisal was completed. 

While this arrangement for a start 
of proceedings to determine the De- 
troit rate was being made, the rate 
question throughout the state came 
up. There are 128 municipalities in- 
terested. In about 40 the company has 
inventories and appraisals not up-to- 
date. It was the attitudé of the com- 
mission that complete appraisals must 
be made in all cases. This, it was 
estimated by the telephone company, 
would take nine months or a year. 

It was decided that the company 
shall begin this state-wide appraisal 
and that each municipality shall have 
notice 10 days before the arrival of 
the company’s force that the muni- 
cipality shall appoint an engineer to 
go over the properties at the same 
time. 

With this labor of a year in pros- 
pect, the question of toll service and 
its application to revenues and rates 
cannot come up. No opinion was ex- 
pressed by any member of the com- 
mission but it was generally talked 
that a permanent rate for Detroit 
could not be reached until the state 
is in position to know values and fix 
rates for the whole of Michigan. 


Representatives of the Michigan 
State Telephone Company informed 
the public utilities commission that 
the Michigan State company would 
take over the property of the Valley 
Home Telephone Company, and op- 
erate as one system in the Saginaw 
Valley. This will eliminate dual serv- 
ice. 


Stockholders of the Valley Home 
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Company, at a recent meeting, agreed 
either to buy or sell and it was an- 
nounced that they would sell their 
holdings to the Michigan State Com- 
pany at a price to be fixed by ap- 
praisers to be appointed by the public 
utilities commission. 

Although neither party to the con- 
troversy regarding telephone rates in 
Detroit and in Michigan State Tele- 
phone Company exchanges through- 
out the state expresses itself as wholly 
satisfied with the temporary rates es- 
tablished by the public utilities com- 
mission, six years of wrangling and 
litigation appear to be at an end. 

The commission itself is anxious to 
establish permanent rates as soon as 
may be, to get the telephone question 
off its hands before the railroads will 
come back under state jurisdiction 
and initiate a great volume of freight 
tariff cases. William W. Potter, who 
has charge of telephone matters, an- 
nounces that the commission engi- 
neers are ready to begin envaluating 
telephone property as soon as the 
companies offer their co-operation. 

Following are rates outside of De- 
troit : 

Battle Creek, Jackson, Kalamazoo 
and Lansing: Business telepFone. one- 
party, unlimited, per month, $4.25. 
Business two-party, $3.50; four-party, 
coin box service, guarantee of 10 
cents a day for local messages at 5 
cents each; refund of 1 cent per mes- 
sage in excess of guarantee. Resi- 
dence, one-party, $2.50; two-party, 
$2.25; four-party, unlimited, $1.75; 
business farm telephone within six 
miles of central office, $2; residence, 
$1.50. 

Bav City, Flint and Saginaw: Busi 
ness telephone, one party coin box 
service 10 cents a day guarantee. 

Residence, one-party, $2.75; two- 
partv, $2.25; four-party, $1.75; busi- 
ness farm, telephone within six miles 
of central office, $2.25; residence, 
$1.75 

Ann Arbor, Benton Harbor, Calu- 
met, Houghton, Menominee, Pontiac, 
Port Huron and St. Joseph: Busi 
ness. one-party, $3.50; four-party, 33; 
residence, one-party, $2.25; two-party. 
$2; four-party, $1.75. Business farm 
telephone within six miles of central 
office, $2; residence, $1.50. 

Albion, Bessemer, Big Rapids, Cad- 
illac, Cheboygan, Charlotte, Crystal 
Falls, Dowagiac, Escanaba Grand 
Haven. Gladstone, Hastings, Holland, 
Iron River, Ionia, Ishpeming, Iron 
Mountain, Ironwood, Lake Linden, 
Midland, Manistee, Monroe, Mar- 
quette, Mt. Clemens, Niles, Norway. 
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Negaunee, Petoskey, Sault Ste. Marie, 
Traverse City, Wyandotte, Ypsilanti. 

The following are for battery ex- 
changes. Those having magneto tele- 
phone are from 5 to 50 cents a month 
cheaper. Business, one-party, $3; 
four-party, $2.50. Residence, one- 
party, $2; two-party, $1.75; four- 
party, $1.50. Business farm telephone 
within six miles of central office, $2- 
residence, $1.50. 

Alegan, Birmingham, Boyne City, 
Buchanan, Charlevoix, Chelsa, Col 
oma, East Jordan, East Tawas, Eaton 
Rapids, Fenton, Flushing, Grand 
Ledge, Greenville, Gwinn, Hillsdale, 
Harbor Springs, Holly, Howell, La 
peer, Marine City, Marshall, North- 
ville, Otsego, Oxford, Plainwell, Ply 
mouth, Portland, Rochester, Romeo, 
Royal Oak, St. Charles, St. Clair, St. 
lonace, Trenton, Vicksburg, Wake 
field, Watervliet. 

Business one-party, $2.50;  four- 
party, $2; residence, one party, $1.75: 
four-party, $1.50; business farm tele 
phone within six miles of central of 
fice, $2; residence, $1.50. Switching 
for roadway company or associations 
owning their own lines and telephones, 
each telephone, 58 cents. 

Communities of less than 1,500 pop 
ulation: Business, one-party, $2; 
residnee, one-party, $1.50; four 
party, $1.25. Business farm tele- 
phone within six miles of central 
office, $2; residnce, $1.50. Switch- 
ing for roadway companies or asso 
ciations owning their own lines and 
telephones each station, $1.50. 

Grand Rapids: Business, one-party, 
$4.50; two-party, $4; residence, one 
party, $2.92; two-party, $2.53; four 
party, $1.92. 

Expenses of evaluating the tele 
phone properties of the state by the 
state, estimated at $200,000 to $300,- 
000—would be borne by the telephone 
companies themselves instead of the 
taxpayers of Michigan, under a plan 
discussed by the public utilities com 
mission. 

The appratsal is necessary, in the 
opinion of the commission, in order 
to arrive at the true value of the 
properties as the basis on which to 
fix rates for the future 

The companies will be reminded 
that it will be necessary for them to 
submit appraisals as a part of their 
proofs in rate proceedings and that 
the public can be spared the exnense 
of two appraisals by the commmis- 
sion’s tentative plan. The expense ot 
appraisal by the company is passed 
on to the users through rates. If the 
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state pays this money comes from tax 
payers. 

he commission wants the com 
panies to take part in the work of 
evaluating the properties al least to 
the extent of filing inventories. Thus 
the companies would be unable, in the 
event of court action to set Up as a 
grounds for contesting that the com 
mission omitted this or that from its 
inventory 

Information as to how values ot 
telephone properties have been estab 
lished in other states is now being 
sought by the commission to secure 
the latest ideas for doing this effi- 
ciently. 

\ttention of the telephone com 
panties will be called to the fact that 
when the true values of the companies 
are once established a permanent 
foundation for rate-making will br 
available which can be kept ul to 
date for future generations 


Missouri. 


telephone rates, which 


were established in Joplin by the Home 


bur le son 


lelephone Company July 1, by order 
oft tne postmaster general, conti ed 
in effect, starting September 1, undet 
ruling recently returned by the Mis 
souri state public service commission 
(jranting of the rate 1s a temporary 
measure and will continue for a period 
to exceed four months 
\ final hearing will be held in the 
eantime, establishing a permanent 
rate based on an application now pend 
i higher 


ing before the commission tor 


Lsurleson rat ~ 


temporary measure followed a hear 


¢ of an application made by the 
telephone company nd ipplies to the 
telephone companies oT loplin anc 
\ ] 

VeVal 


Minnesota. 


Che Kenyon Telephone Company 1s 
permitted tO place mto effect. as ot 
the following 


schedule of rates for local and rural 


November l. 1919, 


telephone service at Kenyon, Minne 
Ni \ d 
ler Month 
idividual Line Business $2.75 gros 
rw part | e Bus S 50 gross 
Business Extensio1 50 net 
Individual ne Residence 1.75 gross 
Fy ) ty Line Lesidence 1.50 gross 
Rut il M ilti-party 1.50 gross 
tural Switching ¢ rges 5 net 
\l] rates to be billed PTOSS except 
where quoted net \ll gross rates to 
be payable monthly in advance, with 
discount of 25 cents per month if 
ps id o1 or before the 15th of the 
nontl 11 which the se rvice is ren 
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dered, excepting connecting compan) 
rural rates, which are payable an 
nually in advance; and except that 
company rural rates are payable 
quarterly, with a discount of 
if paid on or before the 15th of the 
first month of the quarter, a discount 
of 50 cents if paid on or before the 
15th of the second month of the quar 
ter, and a discount of 25 cents if paid 
on or before the 15th of the third 
month of the quartet 


a 


75 cents 


The Mazeppa Telephone Company 
is permitted to place in effect, as of 
ctober 1, 1919, the following scehd- 
ule of rates at Mazeppa, Minnesota: 
Per Month 

$2.25 gross 

50 net 
1.75 gross 
1.50 gross 


Individual Line business 
Business Extension 
Individual Line Residenc: 
our-party Line 
Rural Multi-party (company 
owned) 1.50 gross 
\ll rates to be billed gross except 
where quoted net \ discount of 25 
cents per month to be allowed on all 
local gross rates if paid on or before 
the 15th day of the month in which 
the service is rendered. .\ll rural rates 
to be paid quarterly in advance, with 
a discount of 75 cents if paid on or 
before the 15th day of the first month 
of the quarter; 50 cents if paid on or 
before the 15th day of the second 
month of the quarter, and a discount 
of 25 cents if paid on or betore the 
15th day of the third month of the 


In the matter of the petition of the 
Four Lakes Rural Telephone Com 
pany for authority to discontinue the 
telephone service of Henry Sullwold 
unless the cost of materials and of con 
structing a certain telephone line to 
furnish the Respondent with telephone 
service be paid by him, it is ordered, 
that the respondent, Henry Sullwold, 
pay to the complaint, the Four Lakes 
Rural Telephone Company, the sum 
of $30.00 within thirty days of the 
date of the order, together with such 
assessments for dues and maintenance 
or service as have been levied against 
other members and may have ac 
Upon fail 
ure of the respondent to pay the above 
prescribed sum within the time speci 
hed, the complainant may refuse to 
furnish him with telephone service 


crued for the ensuing year. 


The application of the West Con 
cord Farmers Telephone Company to 
increase its local and rural telephone 
rates at West Concord Minnesota. 
will be heard in the director’s room 


of the Farmers and Merchants State 


Bank in the village of West Concord, 


7 


Minnesota at 1 p. m., on the 3rd day 
of October, 1919. 

The application of the Fairmont 
Telephone Company will be heard at 
the Commercial Club Rooms, in the 
city of Fairmont, Minnesota, at 4 
p. m., in Sherburne at 11 a. m., and 
in Ceylon at 9 a. m., October 14. 

ee 

The application of A. O. Cole, do- 
ing business as the Minnesota Lake 
Telephone Company, to increase local 
and rural telephone rates at Minne- 
sota Lake, Minnesota, will be heard 
at the village hall, in the village of 
Minnesota Lake, at 3 p. m., on October 
LD. 

The application of A. E. Wilcox, 
doing business as the Bricelyn Mutual 
Telephone Company, to increase local 
and rural telephone rates at Bricelyn, 
Minnesota, will be heard at the Vil- 
lage Hall, in the village of Bricelyn, 
Minnesota, at 9 a. m., October 15. 

The application of the Internation! 
Telephone Company to increase its 
local and rural telephone rates at In- 
ternational Falls, Minnesota, will be 
heard at the Commercial Club Rooms, 
in the City of International Falls, 
Minnesota, at 10 a. m. on October 17. 

Nebraska. 

\ssistant Attorney General Hugh 
lLamaster, in charge of railway com- 
mission affairs has filed suit in the 
district court asking a mandatory in- 
junction to compel the Murdock, Neb., 
Telephone Company to install the uni- 
form system of accounting required 
by the commission. 

This is the first case where the com- 
mission has appealed to the courts to 
enforce the adoption of the new sys- 
tem, which some of the other smaller 
companies of the state are reluctant 
about installing, on the ground of the 
cost of maintaining it. 

The commission takes the view that 
the hit and miss bookkeeping of the 
average small company leaves it im- 
possible to determine how company 
funds are disbursed, when the ques- 
tion of adequate rates come up be- 
fore the state body, and has ordered 
all companies to put in the uniform 
method. 

lhe commission has also promised 
companies in poverty straits to see 
that they get rates adequate to meet 
the cost of the system 

The Murdock company serves 250 
subscribers in Cass county. The law 
provides no penalty for a _ violation 
‘f this order, and the commission has 
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to rely on the penalties attached to 
a violated court order to enforce its 
cemands. 
a 

The commission has asked the Tri- 
County Telephone Company at Staple- 
ton, Neb., to file and get the approval 
of rates fixed arbitrarily on special 
service in that vicinity without re- 
course to the commission. The com- 
mission says an exchange was estab- 
lished at Tyron, Neb., and rates from 
this exchange were arbitrarily fixed. 


Chairman Tom Hall of the com- 
mission held a hearing on the applica- 
tion of the Nuckolls County Telephone 
Company, which has been given 1,200 
subscribers free service to five towns 
and has not increased its rates to 
meet wartime emergencies, for an in- 
crease of 25 cents a month on farm 
and residence and 50 cents a month 
on business lines. 

N. J. Rodewald, one of two insur- 
gent subscribers of the nineteen on 
the 40-mile farm line out of Seneca, 
Neb., who refused to buy stock in a 
farm company to take over the line 
some time ago, but who is willing to 
pay for service, has won his point 
against the compiny which removed 
his telephone. The commission held 
that he was entitled to service, but 
fixed his rate at $2.50 a month, the 
highest farm rate in the state, to 
meet cost of maintenance in the sand- 
hill distances. 


The Palisade Telephone Company 
which has been giving free service to 
Hayes Center over a 16-mile farm 
line is denied the right to charge 20 
cents a call by the commission, un- 
less the company builds a special toll 
line. 

A farm telephone association out of 
West Pont, Neb., is justified in cut- 
ting off service from George P. Hoy, 
a subscriber who eleven years ago 
put in low ash poles in violation of 
an association agreement that only 
cedar poles be used, according to a 
ruling by the commission. The as- 
sociation said line trouble was the 
most prevalent on the short poles. 

The Cortland. Neb., Telephone 
Company has been granted a hearing 
to be held September 29 before the 
commission, for an increase in rates, 
which were denied recently on the 
ground that the company was not pre- 
pared to give class of service warrant- 
ing higher rates. 

The Lincoln Telephone Company 
has reported to the commission that 
improvements on farm lines from the 
Syracuse, Neb., exchange were about 
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completed. The commission a year 
ago had refused to grant a rate in- 
crease until these lines were put in 
better shape. 


After letting the Nebraska Tele- 
phone Company controlling all North 
Platte territory, know that it should 
not inject extraneous matters intu iute 
regulation meeting the commission 
promptly allowed the change to be 
made after the reprimanded company 
had properly filed its application. 

It concerned the abolition of local 
rates at the Waterloo, Neb., exchange 
substituting zone rates covering Wat- 
erloo, Valley and Elkhorn, the last 
two having zone rates themselves. 
The company showed that only eigh- 
teen of the 114 Waterloo subscribers 
had the lower local rates, and that it 
was impossible to police the service 
and keep them from the zone ex- 
changes. 

The commission is sending an en- 
gineer to investigate poor service com- 
plained of by Winnebago, Neb., busi- 
ness interests against the Matheny 
Telephone Company. 





In accordance with the terms of 
its order last June the state railway 
commission has granted an increase 
in farm line rates to the Lincoln Tele- 
phone Telegraph Company at Hebron, 
Sutton and Carleton, following the 
reconstruction of rural lines connected 
with those exchanges. The new rates 
went into effect for September. 

On the farm lines at Sutton the 
patrons are called by ringing them on 
selective metallic circuits. The rate 
for this service is $1.75. At the other 
two places, the old method continues 
in vogue and rural patrons pay $1.50. 


When people “rubber” on the coun- 
try telephones and wear out the bat- 
teries twice as quickly as they should, 
can they be compelled to buy new 
batteries for their stations? 

Or, if the people use the company’s 
telephone batteries to run gasoline en- 
gines and use two or three sets of 
batteries a year more than other peo- 
ple must they buy new batteries? 

These are some of the quetsions 
that are troubling Manager A. R. Eng 
of the Edison Telephone Company of 
Edison, Neb. He believes these prac- 
tices are going on on his lines and 
has written the state railway com- 
mission for advice. 

The commission says the company 
does not have to purchase batteries 
for the subscribers to use on their 
gasoline engines. 
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New York. 


The inquiry into New York tele- 
phone rates, which has been going on 
before the Public Service Commission, 
came to a mutually satisfactory end 
when the company voluntarily an- 
nounced a reduction of 8 per cent to 
subscribers and a flat five-cent rate 
for all boroughs. 


° 
Ohio. 

Telephone companies in Ohio will 
not charge $3.50 for installation of 
telephones on or after October 1. In 
an order issued by the state utilities 
comunission at Columbus the rates are 
suspended and all Ohio companies are 
instructed to file new schedules by 
that time. The “service installation” 
charges were instituted at the instance 
of Postmaster General Burleson when 
the government had control of the 
wires. They were formerly from $5 
to $15 and afterwards cut to $3.50. 
When the government restored the 
wires to private ownership, provision 
was made for the installation charges 
for a period of four months, except 
where the changes were made by state 
commissions. 

The action of the state commission 
follows a hearing held several weeks 
ago in which telephone companies 
were invited to lay before the com- 
mission their reasons for asking for 
an installation charge. The Bell and 
Ohio State Companies took advan- 
tage of the opportunity and presented 
testimony at that time. 

Testimony at that time was to the 
effect that companies were at large 
expense installing telephones by rea- 
son of the fact that statistics showed 
that 90 out of 100 users will aban- 
don their telephones or move to an- 
other location every two years. 

In its order the commission takes 
this into consideration, but calls at- 
tention of the companies to the fact, 
where there are removals in the ma- 
jority of instances the telephone is 
not removed, but merely transferred 
to another subscriber, the “station” 
remaining the same. 

The companies contended that a 
large part of the installation charge 
should be met by the subscriber who 
causes the expenditures to be made, 
calling attention to the fact that the 
short time telephone user puts a hard- 
ship on the long time user. 

Testimony considered showed that 
in Columbus alone, less than 400 of 
30.000 subscribers to one telephone 
company’s service have been in the 
same location since 1905. The com- 
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mission contends that this testimony 
shows that there are conparatively few 
“long time” users, but that it does 
not show that telephones in the prem- 
ises were removed because of the 
change of subscribers. 

Maintaining that it costs an aver- 
age of $8 to install a telephone, the 
companies contended that $3.50 should 
be borne by the subscriber without 
“restraining the growth of business.” 
The commission holds that any part of 
the installation charge against the 
subscriber will restrain the growth of 
business. 

To protect possible long time sub- 
scribers and to protect the company 
against short time users, the com- 
mission allows the companies to 
charge for three months’ service at 
the time of installation, not to be 
refunded in case of removal within 
that time. 

A charge of $1 is allowed as in- 
stallation where one subscriber moves 
out and another moves in. The suc- 
ceeding subscriber is assessed the in- 
stallation. 

Where telephones are moved irom 
one part of a room to another, a 
charge of $1 is allowed and where 
telephones are moved frum one room 
to another, a charge of $1.50 is per- 
mitted. For removal from one story 
to another, companies may charge 
$2. The commission holds that the 
subscriber only is benefited by these 
changes. 

The charge for removal of any 
other apparatus when made at the 
request of the subscriber is to be based 
on the actual cost of labor and ma- 
terial 

Where a subscriber wants a tele- 
phone for a short time, the charge 
may be made at the discretion of the 
telephone company. 

The Ohio commission is said to be 
the first to revise the Burleson rates 
and refuse the general installation 
charge, with the exception of Michi- 
gan, which state held that congress 
lacked jurisdiction to continue the 
rates for the four month period. 


South Dakota. 


Whether telephone companies, both 
Bell system and Independent, will 
continue to operate in South Dakota 
under the Burleson rates after De- 
cember 1 is a question that the South 
Dakota railway commission has under 
consideration. 

Informal conferences were held on 
the subject by representatives of in- 
dependent lines and Oliver E. Sweet, 
attorney for the commission, D. EF. 
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Brisbine, a member and Ed Zempel; 
J. H. Steninger of Parker, president 
of the Independent association in the 
state representing their interests to 
ascertain what position the commis- 
sion intends taking after that date 
when the present rate agreement ex- 
pires. 

Louis Vogland, the president, and 
Secretary Jensen of Parker, repre- 
senting the Hurley Telephone Com- 
pany, also appeared to confer with 
the commission as to what it might 
do in regard to the question of certain 
additional charges the company has 
been making to rural _ subscribers 
when calling the towns. The com- 
mission ordered this practice discon- 
tinued, maintaining that the regular 
rate should be sufficiently high to 
cover this service while the company 
contended that the flat rate was not 
adequate. It appealed the case to 
the state supreme court which decided 
in favor of the commission. 

Under the present agreement, tele- 
phone rates in South Dakota will re- 
main the same as they were while the 
companies were under governmerit 
control, the rates established by Di- 
rector Burleson continuing until De- 
cember 1. The commission is holding 
hearings on applications of the com- 
panies operating in the state to deter- 
mine whether these rates may be raised 
on that date and decisions will be 
made after all the evidence is obtained 
and considered. The Bell system, 
South Dakota State Telephone Com- 
pany and the Dakota Central Com- 
pany all have made applications to 
the commission to be permitted to 
raise their rates at that time. 

Independent telephone companies 
operate approximately 90 per cent of 
the exchanges and the telephone wires 
in South Dakota, the Bell company op- 
erating largely in Sioux Falls and west 
of the river. 

° ° 
Wisconsin. 

The Knapp Telephone Company, 
which operates an exchange at the 
village of Knapp, with less than 300 
subscribers, applied to the Railroad 
Commission in June, 1919, for au- 
thority to increase its rates about 25 
per cent. After the application was 
filed the Industrial Commission’s min- 
imum wage order was issued, and the 
applicant amended its order to ask for 
nearly 50 per cent increase in rates. 

A study of the company’s accounts 
and operating methods by the com- 
mission makes it clear that with the 
minimum wage law in effect, the com- 
pany cannot pay operating expenses 
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with the revenue received from its 
present schedule. The deficit for 1919 
will be close to $700, leaving the 
matter of return on anvestment out 
of the question. Even with the in- 
crease in rates asked for the com- 
pany cannot in the next year meet its 
total expenses. 

The commission therefore issued 
an order authorizing the following 
rates payable quarterly in advance, 
otherwise a penalty attaches: One 
party line, gross $2 per month, net 
$1.75. All other lines, gross $1.75 
per month, net $1.50. 


The railroad commission authorized 
the Spooner Telephone company to 
increase rates on business, residential 
and rural lines. 

Hearing brought out the fact that 
the minimum wage affecting female 
labor has increased the company’s cost 
of operation about 40 per cent. The 
average operator’s wage has been 101% 
cents an hour. It was found that the 
company was running at a loss. 

The commission rebuked the com- 
pany for putting into effect new rates 
without submitting them to the com- 
mission for approval. 





Changes in St. Paul 
Exchanges 


Changes in the names of telephone 
exchanges to prepare for the unifica- 
tion of the manual and automatic 
systems in St. Paul, Minn., are an- 
nounced by the telephone company. 


The names of three manual ex- 
changes will be changed, effective 
with the issuance of the November 
directory, while new prefixes or 
names were given to all the present 
automatic exchanges. The automatic 
prefixes, however, will not become 
effective until the two systems are 
unified early in the year. 

Summit exchange will be changed 
to Elkhurst in November, the Robie 
exchange to Riverside, and Bomont 
to Tower. 

The names of the Cedar, Dale, Mid- 
way and Jackson manual exchanges 
will not be changed. 

The new automatic prefixes will be 
changed next year as follows: Main 
to Garfield, Dale to Forest, Park to 
Nestor, East to Van Buren, and 
South to La Salle. The automatic ex- 
changes at present are designated 
by numbers. 

Numbers will consist of four fig- 
ures and an exchange prefix, as Gar- 
field 1235. One directory will be is- 
sued. 











State Commissioner 
Talks at Indiana Meet 


“Service first” was urged as the 
motto for Indiana Independent tele- 
phone companies if more adequate 
rates are desired, by Paul P. Haynes, 
a member of the public service com- 
mission, at the convention of the In- 
diana Independent Telephone Associa- 
tion at the Claypool hotel in Indian- 
apolis, September 17. ‘The people of 
Indiana are generally complaining of 
telephone service,’ Mr. Haynes de- 
clared, “and while the companies are 
giving consideration to the matter of 
rates, they should organize a vigorous 
state-wide movement for the improve- 
ment of service and the esatblishment 
of proper public relations.” 

following Mr. Haynes's address, a 
motion to start a campaign for im- 
provement of telephone _ service 
throughout the state, and also a pub- 
licity campaign to inform the public 
of actual conditions in the manage- 
ment of telephone companies, was car- 
ried with a few dissenting votes. 

“Telephone companies are thinking 
about rates,’ Mr. Haynes said. “The 
public is thinking about service. There 
are those who contend that there is no 
relation between rates and service. To 
my mind this position is untenable. 
You can not divorce rates and serv- 
ice, for service is the thing which the 
rate pays for. If adequate service is 
not given the company can not ex- 
pect a rate which presuppposes ade- 
quate service. There are mitigating 
circumstances, of course, but, gen- 
erally speaking, telephone companies 
can not expect full measure rates when 
they give short measure service.” 

Mr. Haynes declared that he was 
well aware of the conditions under 
which telephone companies are re- 
quired to operate. Bad service of the 
telephone companies is attributable to 
the inability of the companies to ob- 
tain and keep good operators, he said, 
because of the fact that they have 
been unable to compete with industrial 
concerns paying higher wages. Mr. 
Haynes told of instances of operat- 
ors. who had just received a_thor- 
ough training in operators’ schools, 
leaving their employment with the 
companies to accept positions else- 
where. The telephone companies are 
not responsible for this situation, he 
said. Private and unregulated busi- 
ness establishments have been able to 
increase the price of their products 
and wages while concerns controlled 
hv public commissions have been un- 
able to do so, he said, and the public 
has not grasped the fact that the regu- 
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lated utilities must meet the same 


conditions which confront private 
business establishments. 

“In my judgment,” Mr. Haynes 
said, “there is but one way by which 
the public will grasp this fact. That 
way is good service. The people of 
Indiana are fair-minded folks and 
usually are perfectly willing to pay 
adequate rates when companies render 
adequate service. 

“| have observed that in a great 
many cases the management of tele- 
phone companies overlook or decry the 
necessity for proper public relations. 
The fact that a telephone company 
has a monopoly business is no reason 
why that company should not make 
every effort to secure and maintain 
the good will of the public. Courtesy 
and prompt attention to complaints 
are assets which can not be overesti- 
mated. The day of ‘the-public-be- 
damned’ policy is past and no com- 
pany which = consciously or uncon- 
sciously follows such a policy can 
hope to meet with a full measure of 
business success. 

“There are those who insist that 
the public utility is so much a part of 
the public business that the public 
must share in the misfortunes and 
difficulties of the utility. There are 
elements of merit in this position. To 
the extent, however, that conditions 
which cause bad service are within 
the control of the company, the com- 
pany alone must accept the responsi 
bilitv. If a telephone company fails 
to improve service conditions when it 
is within its power to do so rate in- 
creases are not justified.” 

Mr. Haynes’ss address caused con- 
siderable discussion among the tele- 
phone men. F. ©. Cuppy, of Lafay- 
ette, declared that there is a lack of 
confidence on the part of both the tele- 
phone men and the public service 
commission in each other. The tele- 
phone men were more to blame, how- 
ever, he said, as they fear they will 
not get a square deal. 

N. G. Hunter, of Wabash, declared 
that “the commission appears to have 
an atmosphere of suspicion and doubt 
respecting the honesty and good in 
tentions of many telephone men who 
appear before it. according to the be 
lief of many of these men.” Mr. 
Haynes interrupted him to deny that 
this was the case, declaring the com- 
mission has never regarded any com 
pany with suspicion except “where 
thev tried to cover something up in 
their records.” 

Mr. Hunter said he, himself, did 
not believe the commission had such 
an attitude, but that many telephone 
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men apparently had this belief. He de- 
clared the companies can not give good 
service unless their operating rey- 
enues are increased. 

A virtual reorganization of the as- 
sociation was effected just before ad- 
journment of the morning session. A 
new constitution, providing for the ad- 
mittance of all commercial telephone 
companies in the state into the associa- 
tion was adopted with but little oppo- 
sition. The name of the organization 
was changed to the Indiana Telephone 
Association. It was said that the pur- 
chase of the Indianapolis Telephone 
Company, heretofore one of the 
strongest members of the association, 
by the Central Union Telephone Com- 
pany, was partly responsible for the 
change. Heretofore only Independent 
telephone companies were eligible to 
membership. 

A luncheon in the Riley room of 
the Claypool hotel at 1 o'clock, which 
was addressed by B. J. Mullaney, of 
Chicago, and W. S. Vivian, of Chi- 
cago, closed Wednesday’s program. 
The convention adjourned thursday 
morning. 


Bell Official Predicts 
Automatic 


IX. D. Nims, vice president of the 
Southwestern Bell Telephone Com- 
pany makes the statement that auto- 
matic telephones soon will be installed 
in every large city. Telephone com- 
panies find it impossible to secure and 
train sufficient operators for manual 
telephony and have turned to the au 
tomatic as a_ solution. 


Automatic for Dallas 


Substitution of automatic telephones 
for the manual instruments in Dallas, 
Tex., will begin as soon as manufac- 
turing conditions are such as to en- 
able the Dallas Telephone Company 
to get the necessary equipment and 
material for the change, according to 
J. KE. Farnsworth, president of the 
company. 


Ask Dad—He Knows 


“Father,” asked little Willie, “what 
is that little wire tied to the big one 
for?” pointing to the stranded-iron 
messenger wire supporting the lead- 
covered telephone cable. 

“That, my son, is to keep the birds 
from standing on the big wire and 
getting shocked.”—Telephone Talk. 
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Of Interest to the Trade 


What the Telephone and Accessory Manufacturers are Doing to Advance the Art 


Ships That Pass In the Air 
Need Telephone Service 
Scott Field was an unusually busy 

place during the war with the turn- 


ing out of efficient aviators the 


as 


towers and. hospital lines were 
equipped with red lamp-caps in order 
to facilitate the rendering of immedi- 
ate service. Practically all telephones 
used throughout Scott Field were of 
Kellogg make and furnished unusu- 





chief occupation. This aviation 
camp with its large hangars and 
repair shops seemed like a small 


industrial center. 
While the aeroplanes were 
humming overhead, the shop 





bustling and anvils clanking, the 
unseen telephone wires of the 
camp were throb- 
bing. These wires terminated 
in a very busy spot of this ac- 
tive camp—the telephone ex- 
change room. 

“Ship No. 7 is off!” and im- 
mediately the flight tower ad- 
vises the flight-record office. 
“Ship No. 13 met with an acci- 
dent in landing and needs re- 
pairs immediately.” In this way, 
a continual flood of calls flashed 
through the switchboard every 
day; in fact, all the cord circuits were 
in use practically all the time. 

The operator stated that it seemed 
like operating a city switchboard all 
by himself with hardly a chance to 
breathe. 

Scott Field, near St. Louis, Mo., 
was equipped with a 100-line Kellogg 
private branch switchboard, furnished 
with six trunk lines and seven cord 
circuits. One hundred and forty-one 
telephones were connected with this 
board, and in many offices it was pos- 
sible to connect two telephones to the 


ceaselessly 





Board Has Indeed Stood the Test 


ifter Severe Usage. 


This Kellogg 











Scott Field Pou 
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officers or headquarters from any 
point. 

The Kellogg company also fur- 


nished the relay rack, power equip- 
ment and batteries. All the cable in 
the camp is underground. 





| Western Electric Now 
| Has Lighting De- 
partment 


The Western Electric Com- 
pany has recently added a light- 
ing department to its general 
sales organization for the pur- 
pose of fostering the propa- 
ganda for better lighting in fac- 
tories, offices, hotels, clubs and 
residences. 

This new department has been 
placed under the direction of E. 
Cantelo White. Mr. White’s 
experience in the electric light- 
ing field covers a period of al- 
most fifteen years, during which 
time his activities have covered 
both the United States and 
Canada as a salesman and designer 
of lighting equipment. Particularly 
in Canada, many of the most im- 
portant lighting installations have 
been planned and sold by Mr. White 
and installed under his supervision 

Mr. White is also well known to 
the electrical industry as the origi- 
nator and designer of the “Duplexa- 
lite” line of lighting fixtures. In this 
connection Mr. White has done a 
great deal of standardization work 
and it will be his aim to carry on this 
standardization of lighting fixtures to 
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the and 


signaling. 


same lines, using one two 


ring system of 


The headquarter’s, major’s, engi 


neer’s adjutants, flight record, flight 


tric Light Poles and Go 


ally fine service. Aviators landing in 
the surrounding country were able, 
because of the extent of the service, 


to communicate promptly with their 


Underground 


to Exchange Building 


such a degree that planning efficient 
lighting intallations and merchandis- 
ing the equipment will be greatly 
simplified. 
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Stromberg-Carlson Mag- 


neto Switchboards 

The Stromberg-Carlson Telephone 
Manufacturing Company’s new Bul- 
letin No. 1023 contains complete in- 
formation regarding the No. 105 
“High Efficiency’”’ switchboard—a 
standardized central office equipment 
for magneto telephone systems. 

The bulletin outlines the essential 
requirements of magneto switchboard 
equipment and illustrates, by many 
half-tone illustrations, circuits and 
diagrams, how these requirements are 
satisfied by the product described. 
This publication is full of data which 
should interest every telephone man, 
whether a potential switchboard pur- 
chaser or not. 

A post-card addressed to the near- 
est office of the Stromberg-Carlson 
Company will obtain a copy for any 
of our readers. 





Western Electric’s Florida 
Branch 


The Western Electric Company has 
recently opened a new branch, con- 
sisting of a sales office and ware- 
house, at 334 East Bay street, Jack- 
sonville, Florida. This new member 
of the Western Electric family of 
distributing houses has been estab- 
lished for the purpose of enabling the 
company to give improved service to 
its customers in the extreme south- 
eastern part of the United States. 
The house is in charge of A. H. Ash- 
ford. 

A full line of electrical supplies and 
specialties will be carried at this 
house. This will include pole line 
hardware, cross arms and other pole 
line construction material; all inside 
wiring material; portable sewing ma- 
chines, vacuum sweepers, washing 
machines, heating apparatus and all 
other electrical household appliances. 





Instruments for Signal 
System Testing 


“Electrical Instruments for Signal 
System Testing,” an eight-page folder 
issued by the Roller-Smith Company, 
contains interesting information about 
portable-type volt-ammeters, direct- 
reading ohmmeters, and a new model 
volt-ammeter called the “Handy S. 
S.” which weighs but 20 ounces, and 
measures 5 by 4 by 2 inches. 





Literature on French Dry 


Cells 


A considerable amount of varied 
circular matter on the subject of dry 
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cells is being put out by the French 
Battery and Carbon Company of 
Madison, Wis., all of it of excellent 
character and highly interesting to 
users of the moistureless battery. 
The meaning of ammeter tests, the 
protective coating, and similar topics 
are treated in different folders. 


ea of Sol- 


diers. 

Editor TELEPHONE ENGINEER:— 
Extracts from two telegrams from an 
Adjutant General of the Army to 
Recruiting Officers are herewith 
quoted : 

Extract Telegram No. 1: “Au- 
gust 25th—Recruiting of applicants 
for American Expeditionary Force, 
Europe, will be resumed immediately 
for Infantry and S1icnaL Corps. En- 
listments may be for one or three 
years. Enlistment for one year being 
restricted to men with previous serv- 
ice. TELEPHONE OPERATORS and 
REPAIRMEN, Expert Rapio OPER- 
ATORS and TELEPHONE LINEMEN are 
especially needed for SIGNAL Corps.” 

Extract Telegram No. 2: “August 
28th—Make special efforts to secure 
QUALIFIED men for enlistment in 
SIGNAL Corps. Urgent need of 
Rapio OperAtors American Expedi- 
tionary Forces, Europe and Siberia 
and organizations on Mexican Bor- 
der.” 

I am taking the liberty of present- 
ing to you the facts set forth above 
for the following reasons: 

(a) It is known that numbers of 
recently discharged soldiers, as well 
as other men, are without employ- 
ment. Many of them may possess 
the necessary qualifications for the 
kind of work outlined in extracts 
Telegrams Nos. 1 and 2, quoted 
above. 

(b) It is known that every effort 
is being made by business and indus- 
trial concerns, as well as by the Gov- 
ernment to give employment to dis- 
charged soldiers as well as others, but 
many men are still unplaced and are 
therefore subject to certain hardships 
which will only increase, the longer 
these men are without work. 

(c) It is believed that your paper 
is in a position to know especially 
well of cases of the nature set forth 
in paragraph (b) above, and there- 
fore might find an opportunity to pre- 
sent briefly through your columns 
some news announcement pertaining 
to the opportunity set forth in ex- 
tracts from telegrams Nos. 1 and 2. 

(d) It is further believed that 
through your connections you may 
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know of employment managers or su- 
perintendents of industrial companies 
who are unable to place men applying 
for work of a kind which would be 
useful in the Signal Corps. 

(e) By informing such employ- 
ment managers or superintendents of 
the Army’s offer to qualified men for 
service in the Signal Corps, you 
would be doing the unemployed ex- 
soldiers a kindness as well as assist- 
ing such employment managers to aid 
men whom they are unable to place. 

I have tried to make it clear that 
the idea is first and particularly, one 
of helpfulness to the soldier recently 
discharged ; second, of benefit to other 
men, not ex-soldiers, but without em- 
ployment, and third, a means of giv- 
ing the Army the men it needs for 
important work that must be done.— 
J. T. Conran, Adjutant General. 


Serves Stockholders Only 
to Escape Control 


The directors of the Eureka Tele- 
phone Company of Corydon, Ind., 
passed a resolution to discontinue 
service to centers after August 31 and 
to limit service to stockholders of the 
company only. The object of this ac- 
tion is to remove the company from 
the list of public utilities of the state 
so that its business will not be subject 
to the rulings of the Public Service 
Commission which recently held that 
all users of service, whether stock- 
holders or not, shall be charged the 
same rates and tolls, and also pre- 
scribed an accounting system that will 
make necessary the employment of a 
bookkeeper. 

An assessment was ordered made 
against the stockholders of the com- 
pany of two dollars each, payable in 
two equal installments, the first at the 
close of the present quarter and 
second six months, thereafter, to pro- 
vide funds for the payment of a new 
switchboard which was ordered in- 
stalled at a cost of $2,790. This is 
to be a modern board and it is said 
that it will add much to the efficiency 
of the service. 








Minnesota’s Network 


Every community in Minnesota has 
a telephone system. 

Most of these lines are operated by 
companies organized by farmers or 
residents of smaller towns and cities. 

There are 1,735 organized telephone 
companies in the state. 

These lines also have connections 
with lines of the larger comp nies. 
Long distance service thus is provided 
to any point. 
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Service Tests in Columbia, 
South Carolina 


Telephone subscribers in Columbia, 
S. C., are getting good service accord- 
ing to a series of trial tests just con- 
cluded. 

The lines were first tested Friday 
between the hours of 9 a. m. and 3 
p. m. and from 6 p. m. to 1:45 a. m. 
Twenty-two calls were made between 
the day time hours and 15 operators 
the numbers in five seconds or 
less. The fastest operator answered 
in 3 1-5 seconds and the slowest re- 
sponse registered 13 1-5 seconds. The 
average for the day was 53-5 
onds. 


took 


sec- 


The operators responded to 31 calls 
between 6 p. m. Friday and 1:45 a. m. 
Saturady. Eleven operators answered 
calls in five seconds or less. The fast- 
recorded was four sec- 
onds and the slowest was 27 seconds. 
The average for the night force was 


~ 


8 2-5. 


est response 


Saturday tests began at 9 a. m. and 
concluded at 10 p. m. The operators 
answered 36 calls up to 4:30 p. m. and 
25 responded in five seconds or less. 
The fastest time was four seconds and 
the slowest was 35. The average for 
the day was 6 3-5. 

The operators answered eight calls 
from 6 to 10 p. m. The fastest time 
was five seconds and the slowest 16. 
The average was 8 1-5. 

The operators answered 27 calls 
last Monday between 9 a. m. and 4 
p. m. The time recorded was 
three seconds and the slowest was 27. 
Twenty calls were answered in five 


best 
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seconds or less. The average for the 
day was 6 4-5 

Eight calls were given between 6 
and 10 p. m. Six answered in five 
seconds or less. The fastest time was 
3 3-5 and the slowest 17. The average 
was 61-5. 

Tuesday tests began at 9 a. m. and 
concluded at 5 p.m. Thirty-six calls 
were given and 22 were answered in 
five seconds or less. The fastest time 
was three seconds and the slowest was 
27. The average for the day was 
a 3-5. 

Eight calls were given between 6 
and 10 p. m. Three were answered in 
five seconds or less. The fastest call 
was five seconds and the slowest reg- 
istered 13. The average was 7 3-5. 

Thirty-four calls were given Wed- 
nesday between 9 a. m. and 4 p. m. 
Twenty-six were answered in five sec- 
onds and less. The best time was 2 3-5 
and the slowest 17. The average was 
) 2-5. 

The night forces answered 28 calls 
from 6 p. m. to 1:45 a. m. Fifteen 
were picked up in five seconds or less. 
The fast time was 3 1-5 and the slow- 
est 15. The average was 7 2-5. 

The party making the tests encoun- 
tered the various troubles that often 
cause complaints. Lines were busy, 
the wrong number was given in a few 
instances, noisy connections were 
manipulated and in some cases there 
was no response to a ring. The op- 
erators were given the privilege of 
taking their time in answering calls. 
The hook was not moved a single time 
during the tests. The receiver was 
lifted and the watch was _ stopped 


~o 


00 


when the gentle voice responded with 
39 6ONT 


“Number,” “Number, please,” or “Op- 
erator.” 





Wichita Falls, Texas, 


Plans Automatic 


Automatic for Dallas. 

Plans for the installation of the au- 
tomatic telephone system in Wichita 
Falls, Tex., are reported to be under 
consideration by the Southwestern 
Telephone Company in the near fu- 
ture. 

Sufficient switchboard facilities for 
caring for 1,000 additional telephones 
here are in the process of installation 
at the local plant. The company has 
now on file in the neighborhood of 
650 applications for telephone instal- 
lations at the place 

An addition to the rear of the tele- 
phone company’s building on the cor- 
ner of Eighth and Scott to provide 
the additional room for switchboard 
facilities is a part of the program. 

The installation of automatic ex- 
changes, besides making possible the 
installation of sufficient switchboards 
to care for a greatly increased num- 
ber of telephones will in a large meas- 
ure solve the problem the company 
has been facing for the past several 
months in supplying sufficient operat- 
ors to handle the business at the local 
exchange. The company has been 
obliged to import a number of girl 
operators from other points to handle 
the business, besides being put to con- 
siderable expense to provide proper 
housing accommodations for them. 


Brevities of the Business 
The Activities of the Whole Telephone Field Told in Short Paragraphs 


Personal Notes. 


Kk. K. Hall, who was formerly vice- 
president of the New England Tele- 
phone and Telegraph Company, re- 
turned to the Bell System on Sep- 
tember 1, as vice-president of the 
American Telephone and Telegranh 
Company. He will be associated 
with N. C. Kingsbury, who is first 
vice-president in charge of operation, 
and will give particular attention to 
relations with the personnel. His 
connection with telephone matters 
began some twenty years ago when 
he entered the Boston law firm of 
Powers & Hall, who were the attor- 
neys for the New England Company 


of which he later became vice-presi- 


dent and a director. Mr. Hall is a 
graduate and a trustee of Dartmouth 
College. For several years he has 


been chairman of the American I[nter- 
Collegiate Football Rules Committee 
and was business director of the Stu- 
dents’ Army Training Corps during 
the war—remaining in the War De- 
partment after the armistice, in 
charge of settling the contracts be- 
tween the department and the college. 
He has long been closely connected 
with the Boston Chamber of Com- 
merce of which he was vice-president 
and he represented that body in the 
National Council of Chombers of 
Commerce of the United States. He 


is widely known, not only as a iele- 
phone executive, but also as am au- 
thority on civic matters and on busi- 
ness and _ public relations. Since 
January, 1917, he has been vice-presi- 
dent of the Electric Bond and Share 
Company of New York. 

F. H. Van Gorder has been ap- 
pointed manager of the Newark 
Store, of the Western Electric Com- 
pany. Mr. Van Gorder went with 
the Western Electric Company in the 
spring of 1907 as a salesman con- 


nected with the company’s Chicago 
house. In the spring of 1914 he was 
mades sales manager of the Detroit 
store. In June, 1918, he took up the 


duties of power apparatus specialist 
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at the company’s New York office, 
which position he held until his pro- 
motion to the managership of the 
Newark store. 

J..D. Andrews, district manager of 
the Southern Bell Telephone Com- 
pany, in Mobile, Ala., has been pro- 
moted to be district manager of that 
company at Atlanta, Ga. Mr. An- 
drews has been in charge of the com- 
pany’s office in Mobile for the past 
twelve years, and his promotion 
comes as recognition of the manner 
in which he has conducted his office. 

G. C. Bowden, assistant manager 
of the Cumberland Telephone Com- 
pany, at Memphis, Tenn., has been 
appointed district manager at Mobile 
to succeed J. D. Andrews. Mr. Bow- 
den has been associated with the Bell 
system for 13 years and has advanced 
rapidly. His promotion to the Mo- 
bile office was won by successful rec- 
ords elsewhere and he is regarded as 
being particularly qualified to carry 
forward Mr. Andrews’ work in Mo- 
bile. 

Appointment of Hunt Chipley, At- 
lanta attorney, to be vice president 
and counsel in general charge of all 
legal matters for the Southern group 
of Bell telephone companies was made 
by President J. Epps Brown. 

George Lathrop, lineman for the 
Citizens’ Telephone Company, at Ing- 
ham, Mich., for three years, has ac- 
cepted the position of manager of 
the office as successor to Mason E. 
Reynolds, who has established a real 
estate office. Mr. Lathrop has had 
a great deal of experience in the 
telephone business, having worked at 
the Bell office in Lansing for some 
time and in Jackson for the Consum- 
ers’ Power Company. 

G. M. Parsons has sold the Delight 
Telephone Company at Delight, Ark., 
to Ed Kirkham. Mr. Kirkham con- 
templates putting in several hundred 
feet of cable. 

S. E. Gill, of Virginia, Ill., has pur- 
chased the Arenzville Telephone 
Company business at Arenzville, and 
took possession September 1. 

E. D. Smith, prominent attorney of 
Birmingham, Alabama, member of 
the National Democratic Committee, 
has been appointed general solicitor 
in direct charge of the legal depart- 
ment of the Southern Bell and Cum- 
berland Telephone Companies, re- 
porting to the vice-president and 
counsel. Mr. Smith will have his 
office in Atlanta. 

The local telephone company at 
Durant, Okla., will be under the man- 
agement of a woman hereafter, Mrs. 
W. J. Gideon having taken charge as 
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the head of the Bell company in that 
city. Mrs. Gideon has been cashier 
at Sapula, for several months. 

V. K. Turner has assumed the du- 
ties of general manager of the Perry 
County Telephone Company. 

Eugene D. Nims, vice president of 
the Southwestern Bell Telephone 
Company in Kansas City in 1911 and 
1912 and later in the same capacity in 
the St. Louis company, was elected 
president of the Bell company in St. 
Louis at a meeting of the board of 
directors there recently. He _ suc- 
ceeded H. J. Pettingill, who became 
chairman of the board of directors. 

W. E. Lyons, Piqua, Ohio,: has 
been appointed manager of the Co- 
shocton Telephone exchange to 
succeed J. L. Rue, resigned. 

A. E. Elzey has purchased the 
Home Telephone Company at Os- 
sian, Ind., from.E. H. Roe, for a 
consideration of $3,500. Mr. Elzey 
will endeavor to sell this to the 
Pumpkin Vine system or to or- 
ganize a stock company and estab- 
lish an up town office. 

George W. Seaman, for a number 
of years manager of the Fremont 
Home Telephone Company, at Fre- 
mont, Ohio, has tendered his res- 
ignation to the board of directors. 
Mr. Seaman, handicapped by ill 
health and physical disability, gave 
up his position in favor of a more 
active man and C. B. Forest’ ex- 
pert telephone man in charge of the 
installation of the new system in 
Fremont has been appointed as 
general manager of the Home Tele- 
phone Company affairs. Mr. For- 
est, the new general manager, is a 
man of wide experience and was at 
one time employed as an expert by 
the public utilities commission at 
Columbus. 

W. D. Haley, who for the past 
five years has been local manager 
of the Cumberland Telephone Com- 
pany at Bowling Green, Ky., has 
been made district manager of the 
company with headquarters in 
Owensboro. His successor is Mr. 
Hamby of Mt. Carmel, III. 

Earl F. Francis has terminated 
his official relations with the Ohio 
State Telephone Company as mana- 
ger of the Portage County branch. 
and has been succeeded by Leon S. 
Hubbell, recently manager of the 
lines at Chagrin Falls. 

George R. Smith, who has been 
officially connected with the Perry 
County Telephone Company at New 
Lexington, Ohio, for the past 
seven vears, has resigned as Gen- 
eral Manager, to accept a position 
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with the Bell Telephone Company 
in Columbus. He is succeeded by 
Lieut. V. K. Curtis, of Nelsonville, 
formerly with the company at that 
place. 

J. W. Dellinger, who has been 
superintendent of the Eureka Tele- 
phone Company at Eureka, Indiana. 
for a number of years, has tendered 
his resignation to the directors, 
which has been accepted. Mr. Del- 
linger will move to Maysville, Ky., 
where he accepted a similar posi- 
tion. Ben Frakes, of Eureka, who 
recently returned from the army, 
has been selected to fill the vacancy. 

H. J. Kimbro, in charge of the 
Southwestern Bell Telephone Com- 
pany at Blytheville, Ark., has been 
made manager of the entire county. 
This adds to his territory the. ex- 
changes at Osceola, Luxora and 
Wilson. 


News From the Field 


ARKANSAS 

Better telephone service is prom- 
ised Searcy patrons by the South- 
western Bell Telephone Company, 
which is arranging to put in new 
and greatly improved equipment. 

CALIFORNIA 

The Long Beach chamber of com- 
merce will file an application for a 
hearing before the state railroad 
commission to protest against the 
poor telephone service furnished 
residents of the city. John L. 
Adams, head of the industrial bu- 
reau of the chamber of commerce. 
asserts the cutover was not proper- 
ly installed when the systems were 
merged recently. The city commis- 
sion is said to be in sympathy with 
the chamber’s protest. 

Subscribers of the Santa Monica 
Bay Telephone Company, in Saw- 
telle, are preparing to send their bills 
for the last two months in a bundle 
to the state railroad commission, 
with a letter telling of the lack of 
service before and after the strike. 

GEORGIA 

J. M. Dent, owner of the Douglas 
Telephone Company, has made ap- 
plication to the railroad commission 
of Georgia to increase telephone 
rates. The increase asked is, busi- 
ness telephones from $2.50 to $3.50, 
and residence from $1.50 to $2.00. 
Mr. Dent has obtained consent of the 
council to increase the rates. 

ILLINOIS 

City Attorney Taylor at Effingham 
has won his telephone case, and the 
telephone company has _ instructed 
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Mgr. Bushue to reduce the rates to 
those applying before the recent in- 
crease was made and to return the ex- 
cess collected for August and Septem- 
ber. 

The Montgomery County Tele- 
phone and Telegraph Company has 
filed with the Public Utilities Com- 
mission of Illinois, schedules which 
will change the rates for telephone 
service at the exchanges of Hills- 
boro, Nokomis, Donnellson, But- 
ler and Raymond, county of Mont- 
gomery. 

An application was made by the 
Macoupin County Telephone Com- 
pany to the Illinois Public Utilities 
Commission for an order authoriz- 
ing an increase of rates for rentals 
of telephones in Carlinville and vi- 
cinity. A new toll rate between Carlin- 
ville and Chesterfield is also asked. 


ILLINOIS 

’ The Union Telephone Associa- 
tion, which serves the south part of 
Marion, the west part of Wayne, and 
the northeast part of Jefferson county 
met recently and elected the following 
officers: President, J. O. Harow; vice- 
president, and treasurer, G. L. Rober- 
son; secretary, James M. Latta; line- 
man, Pearl Minor; trustees, J. D. 
Minor, Arthur Brookman, J. R. Ed- 
mison, W. G. Harris and W. A. Sim- 
mons. 

A new switchboard system soon 
is to be installed at the federal 
building in Chicago. Preparations 
are under way to have four switch- 
boards take the calls now handled 
by a single large board. Under the 
new conditions the number Harri- 
son 4700, which in the past has been 
used for all departments, will be 
the number of the Postoffice Depart- 
ment only. The numbers of the 
other departments will be an- 
nounced soon. 

The proposed increased rate of the 
Plainville Telephone exchange in 
Plainville was recently suspended by 
the public utilities commission until 
January 23, 1920, pending an investi- 
gation by the commission as to its 
reasonableness. This same action has 
been taken in regard to all the peti- 
tions lately filed by telephone com- 
panies. 

At the annual meeting of the stock- 
holders of the Queen City and Shelby 
County Mutual Telephone Company, 
which was held recently at Shelby- 
ville, Judge. John McNutt of Shelby- 
ville, F. W. Cherry of Cleveland and 
F. W. Kelly of Decatur were elected 
as directors to succeed the old board 
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of nine directors, all of whom were 
Shelby county men. Judge McNutt 
represented 708 shares of the corpor- 
ate stock of the company which he 
had bought during the past year for 
“foreign interests.” 

Officials of the Central Union Tele- 
phone Company told Mayor G. F. 
Johnson and City Attorney George D. 
Long of East Moline at the hearing 
before the state utilities commission 
in Chicago recently that the company 
is contemplating enlargment of its fa- 
cilities in East Moline. Business has 
far outgrown the capacity of the pres- 
ent quarters, they said, and the com- 
pany is seriously considering the erec- 
tion of an exclusive telephone build- 
ing, and the installation of a large 
service exchange. 

That the United Telephone Com- 
pany might have more time in which 
to complete a very exacting inventory 
of its properties, the petition for an 
increase of rates out of the Ottawa, 
Utica and Harding exchanges has been 
continued by the public utilities com- 
mission “without date.” 

Telephone rates in Springfield and 
a number of Illinois towns will remain 
the same until a new order is issued 
by the state public utilities commission 
This order will probably be out by 
October 1, the day when the increased 
rates put into effect by Burleson, ex- 
pire. The cities and towns affected 
by the petition now pending are: 
Springfield, Rockford, Peoria, Quincy, 
Rock Island, Moline, Alexander, 
Beardstown, Brownstown, Buffalo, 
Cantrall, Decatur, Dwight, East Mo- 
line. 

Proposed advances in_ telephone 
rates by the Citizens’ Telephone Com- 
pany affecting East Peoria were sus- 
pended until January 23, 1920, by the 
public utilities commission. 

Recently the two telephone system 
service at Rockford was discontinued. 
The Rockford Home Telephone Com- 
pany and the Bell Telephone Com- 
pany will amalgamate and be operated 
by the latter. 

An order of the public utilities com- 
mission, announced recently, suspends 
until December 22, 1919, proposed 
rates for telephone service of the 
American Telephone and Telegraph 
Company. Proposed rates of the Kin- 
loch Telephone Company at Alton 
and Madison and St. Clair county 
points were suspended until January 
6, next. 

Illinois Local Telephone Company, 
11 South La Salle Street, Chicago, 
has decreased it capital stock from 
$150,000 to $30,000. 
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INDIANA 


The Home Telephone and Tele- 
graph Company of Fort Wayne has 
filed a petition with the public service 
commission of Indiana, for authority 
to increase its rates. 

Recently the Galveston Telephone 
Company elected the following direct- 
ors: Wm. Campbell, R. C. Hyatt, D. 
A. Zehring, C. M. Harness, C. A. 
Loop, J. E. Kitchel and Wm. Coun- 
tryman. 

The United Telephone Company at 
Bluffton is planning the installation 
of a new system to replace equipment 
that was installed among the first in 
the country, and which has given un- 
satisfactory service for some time. 
The company has been gradually im- 
proving its plans and Marion and 
Huntington have had new plants in- 
stalled. 


The Harrison Township Better 
Farming Association is following in 
the footsteps of Jackson township and 
is organizing its own telephone com- 
pany. Stock is being subscribed, and 
the prospects are reported to be bright. 
The stock will be sold within a short 
time and then the newly organized 
company will begin the real construc- 
tive work of getting material and 
getting the new line in operation. 
Their exchange will be at Lucerne 
and will also include the west half of 
3ethlehem township. 

The annual meeting of the stock- 
holders of the Citizens Telephone 
Company was held recently at the 
company’s office at Fort Wayne. F. M. 
Schirmeyer, who has served as sec- 
retary of the company, since 1896, 
and who has been general manager 
part of the time, resigned and he will 
be succeeded by George Kinzle as 
manager and Herman F. Ehinger as 
secretary. Mr. Kinzle at present is 
serving a four year term as county 
treasurer, and his term will expire 
December 31, this year, and he will 
immediately enter upon his duties, 
giving his entire time to his new work. 
The election of directors also took 
place as follows: George E. Kinzle, 
Leo Yager, S. E. Hite, E. X. Ehinger 
and Herman F. Ehinger. The direct- 
ors organized immediately and elected 
the following men: George E. Kinzle, 
president and manager; Leo Yager, 
vice president; Herman F. Ehinger, 
secretary, and E. X. Ehinger treas- 
urer. 

Ed R. Behlmer, of Sunman, has 
purchased both of the telephone com- 
panies operating in that town, the ex- 
change and the Sunman syste of the 
Southern Telephone Company and the 
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Farmers’ Telephone Exchange of 
Sunman. These two companies will 
now be consolidated under one man- 
agement, leading to the dismissal of 
the petition of the Farmers’ Tele- 
phone Exchange for connections with 
the Southern Indiana Telephone Com- 
pany and the Batesville Telephone 
Company. 

Telephone patrons at Elwood are 
protesting against another contem- 
plated increase in rates. 

The Eastern Indiana Telephone 
Company recently petitioned the pub- 
lic service commission for authority 
to put into effect a new schedule of 
rates to supplant federal established 
rates now in effect, and due to ex- 
pire December 1. The petition asks 
that the schedule be made effective at 
Winchester, Lynn, Fountain City, 
Farmland, Redkey, Ridgeville, Sara- 
toga and Parker. The proposed rates 
are: Business, individual, $2.75; two- 
party, $2.25; residence, individual, $2 ; 
two-party, $1.50; rural, business 
$2.75; residence, $1.75. 

The Chicago Telephone Company 
will be asked to discontinue the new 
rate schedule which was put into op- 
eration in Hammond while the gov- 
ernment was operating the system. A 
number of increases were made in 
the rates and since the postal depart- 
ment relinquished control of the lines 
no reduction has been made. A reso- 
lution instructing the legal depart- 
ment to call the company’s attention 
to the matter was introduced in the 
Hammond council and carried unan- 
imously. 

The Franklin Telephone Company 
at Franklin has petitioned the public 
service commission for permission to 
make permanent the schedule of tele- 
phone rates authorized by the federal 
telephone administration. The prim- 
ary rates are: business telephone, $3 
a month; rural and residence tele- 
phones, $2 a month. 

The Lebanon Telephone Company 
has dismissed its petition for higher 
rates. 

The public service commission re- 
cently issued an order requiring the 
Seymour Mutual Telephone Company 
to establish a direct toll line connec- 
tion between Seymour and Crothers- 
ville on or before January 1. The com- 
mission some time back ordered the 
line established on or before June 1, 
1918, but owing to the war conditions 
the company complained that it could 
not do so. 

At a meeting of the directors of 
the Anderson Chamber of Commerce 
recently a majority of the men pres- 
ent’ opposed the proposed raise in 
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telephone rates at Anderson with the 
present service. To represent the city 
at a hearing on the telephone petition 
a committee was appointed with the 
following members: D. W. Patter- 
son, Joseph Essington and FE. PF. 
Creager. 

The Seymour Mutual Telephone 
Company at Seymour recently filed a 
claim for $30,000, which amount rep- 
resents the loss to the company while 
the plant was under government con- 
trol. 

Within a short time public hear- 
ings will be held by the public service 
commission on the telephone rates of 
Muncie and virtually all the larger 
exchanges in the state. Before Decem- 
ber 1, when the federal wire courrol 
rates expire, all the rates of the vari- 
ous companies will be reviewed. 

The petition of the Home Telephone 
Company for the approval of a new 
schedule of rates now in effect at Port- 
land has been prepared and will be 
filed at once with the public service 
commission at Indianapolis. The new 
schedule of rates, in some cases mak- 
ing an increase of 60.per cent was the 
basis of a recent telephone fight which 
was compromised by the submission 
of the case to the public service com- 
mission. 

IOWA 

The Mutual Telephone Company 
of Marengo has been combined with 
the Marengo Telephone Company. 

The rural telephone companies cen- 
tering at Titonka are forming an or- 
ganization tc install and operate their 
own switchboard in that village. E. J. 
Van Ness is their lawyer. Former 
Supervisor L. Oesterriecher has been 
elected president. 

KANSAS 

The Kansas Utilities Commission 
held a hearing at the state house in 
Topeka recently on an application of 
the Northeast Telephone Company for 
permission to increase its telephone 
rates at Horton. 

The telephone company at Garden 
City is erecting a new plant to cost 
$150,000. 

The Arma Telephone Company 
commenced to rebuild its line and put 
in single service wires for patrons de- 
siring them. Mr. Coles, who recently 
purchased the line, says that the sys- 
tem will be entirely rebuilt. New poles 
will be installed and single and double 
service wires will be put up, besides 
many other alterations, that will bring 
the system up fully to the standard 
in every particular. Before the fall 
season closes the company expects to 
build a brick exchange building along 
modern lines. 
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KENTUCKY 

The Central Home Telephone and 
Telegraph Company is busily engaged 
building a new No. 10 copper toll line 
from Paris to Frankfort. This work 
was commenced on the Paris end and 
a large force of plant men are now 
working out of Paris on the George- 
town pike. This will be a through 
line for the purpose of establishing a 
more direct connection with Frankfort 
and points west of Frankfort, and will 
tend to relieve congested trafhe which 
at the present time is routed through 
Lexington. This line is expected to be 
completed and thrown open to the 
public by December 1, this year. 

Trace Fork Home Telephone Com- 
pany, Stillwater, with a capital of 
$4500, has been incorporated by J. W. 
Rose, G. B. Rose and Herman Tyra. 

Riverside Telephone Company, 
Riverside; capital $925; incorporated 
by L. A. Elkin, J. H. Beales and W. 
L. Cross. 

The Independent Long Distance 
Telephone Company, of Louisville, 
filed an application with the State 
Railroad Commission asking that the 
company be granted permission to 
continue in effect the increased rates 
promulgated by Postmaster General 
Burleson. 

MICHIGAN 

The recent order of the Union Tele- 
phone Company discontinuing free 
communications between exchanges 
has aroused the patrons of the com- 
pany at Muir and Lyons. These 
towns are situated only a mile apart 
and the people nave never been ac- 
customed to paying extra toll as their 
business and_ social interests are 
closely identified. 

Although Owosso is included in the 
order of the public utilities commis- 
sion fixing telephone rates, the rates 
will not be changed, it is announced 
by L. L. Conn, secretary of the Union 
Telephone Company, which is now the 
only one operating in Owosso. The 
3urleson rates, which have been in 
effect for some months, will continue, 
he said. The rates are $36 for a busi- 
ness phone, $24 for a single party 
residence line $21 for a two-party resi- 
dence line and $18 for a three party 
residence line. Farm lines within a 
radius of six miles are also $18. 

The Bell Telephone Company at 
Bay City has leased the offices in the 
rear of the Peoples Commercial and 
Savings bank and will move its com- 
mercial department to that location 
just as soon as the new offices can 
be equipped. 

One of the most welcome announce- 
ments in years for the people of the 
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Saginaw valley is that of the agree- 
ment between the Michigan State and 
Valley Home Telephone Companies 
by which the former will take over 
the property of the latter and operate 
as one system, eliminating dual serv- 
ice. 

Subscribers to the Michigan State 
Telephone Company in 182 cities, 
towns and villages in Michigan are 
to enjoy lower rentals, tolls and 
charges, under an order t1ssued re- 
cently by the Michigan Public Utilities 
Commission. Rates fixed on this or- 
der are temporary to until a 
permanent order can be issued. 

The United Home Telephone Com- 
pany in Muskegon is asking for an 
increase in rates. The increase over 
the present schedule is as follows: In- 
dividual business, $4.00 a month, pres- 


serve 


ent rate, $3.00; two party business, 
$3.00 a month, present rate, $2.00 a 
month: individual residence, $2.50 a 


month, present rate $2.00 a month; 
two party residence, $2.00 a month; 
present rate $1.67 a month; four party 
residence $1.66 a month, present rate 
$1.33 a month. 

Nine hundred telephone users in 
St. Joseph and 1,700 subscribers in 
3enton Harbor, making a total of 
2,600 in both cities, will have their 
telephone rates reduced as a result 
of the state ruling recently fixing a 
new and lower schedule of tempo- 
rary charges pending a thorough in- 
vestigation of the Michigan State 
Telephone Company’s condition and 
affairs. There are approximately 275 
business and 625 residence telephones 
which will be taxed under the new 
rates in St. Joseph and, 500 business 
and 1,200 residence telephones in Ben- 
ton Harbor. 

The Michigan State Telephone Com- 
pany recently filed with the public 
utilities commission an application for 
a general increase of rates for serv- 
ice in Detroit. This is the first action 
taken by a Michigan telephone com- 
pany to ask higher rates than were 
fixed temporarily some time ago when 
Burleson were set 


the so-called rates 


aside by the commission. 
MINNESOTA 
The Farmers’ Club of Normanna 


township is preparing a petition to 
present to the county board at its next 
meeting asking for authority to build 
a rural telephone line in that town- 
ship. 

The Local Electric Telephone Com- 
pany of Redwood Falls has purchased 
the Tri-State plant in that city. The 
capital stock of the Redwood Falls 
Company will be increased from $17.- 
550 to $30,000. The Tri-State will 
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continue to maintain the long distance 
office. 

The Farmer’s Mutual Telephone 
Company of Glendon, has made ar- 
rangements with the lowa Telephone 
Company which will enable patrons 
to enjoy the advantages of toll line 
connections. 

The Electric Telephone Company 
has started the work for laying the 
cable for the underground telephone 
system for the villages of Buffalo Lake 
and Stewart. 

MISSOURI 

Notice of the increase of the capi- 
tal stock of the Capital City Tele- 
phone Company at Jefferson City 
was filed with Recorder Linhardt re- 
cently. The stock is increased from 
$75,000 to $125,000. The increased 
capital represents improvements made 
on the plant for the past few years 
and is in conformity with the value 
placed on the company’s lines by the 
engineers and accountants of the Pub- 
lic Service Commission. 

The State Utilities Commission re- 
fused to allow the Seneca Telephone 
Company to raise its rate asked for in 
a petition before that board. The rates 
charged by the local company in the 
past will remain in effect. 

MONTANA 

The state public utilities commission 
at Helena temporarily approved the 
rates put in force by Postmaster Gen- 
eral Burleson prior to June of this 
year and called a hearing for No- 
vember 24, when the Mountain States 
Telephone and Telegraph Company 
must appear and justify the rates, 
which are in advance of those of peace 
time. 

NEBRASKA 

The Arlington Telephone Company 
has made application with the state 
railway commission for an increase 
of 25 cents on each telephone. 

McCook people are generally sign- 
ing a petition asking the Nebraska 
Telephone Company to place their 
wires underground in the paving dis- 
tricts of the city. C. H. Harman is 
circulating the petition and it will be 
sent to the general offices for action. 
McCook people are spending money 
liberally in paving and other improve- 
ments to the city and it is desired that 
the telephone company should co-op- 
erate in this movement by placing its 
wires underground in the paving dis- 
tricts. 

Applications of fifty telephone com- 
panies in Nebraska for permission to 
increase rates are now before the state 
railway commission. The commission 
has heard a number of these cases 
and has them under advisement. 
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The telephone company at Alvo, 
it is charged, has doubled its telephone 
rates without asking permission of 
the state railway commission, and the 
Murdock Telephone Company is re- 
ported to have refused to put in an 
accounting system after being or- 
dered so to do by the commission. 
Both companies have been cited to 
appear before the commission and 
explain. 

NEW YORK 

Telephone rates in New York city 
will be reduced 8 per cent beginning 
October 1. No subscriber will be re- 
quired to pay more than 5 cents for 
a five-minute talk. 

OHIO 

Investigation of complaints regard- 
ing excess telephone calls is to be 
made by the state public utilities com- 
mission. Assistant Director of Law 
Marshall appeared before the utilities 
commission to protest against the 
practice of the Cleveland Telephone 
Company in charging 4 and one-half 
cents for each call in excess of a cer- 
tain number, the scale being based on 
the type of service furnished. Marshall 
asked that the telephone company be 
required to install meters to register 
all calls. 

Contractors have begun work on a 
new building for the Van Wert Home 
Telephone Company. ‘The _ building 
will cost approximately $30,000. 

The Ohio State Telephone Company 
filed with the state utilities commission 
recently schedules requesting increase 
of rates at Dayton, Miamisburg, 
Bloomingburg, Jeffersonville and New 
Holland. 

Telephone managers and lawyers 
met at Columbus recently from all 
over Ohio urging the state utilities 
commission to continue permitting 
them to charge patrons $3.50 for in- 
stalling a telephone and $1.50 for 
moving one. 

Announcement was made recently 
that the patrons of the Hamilton 
Home Telephone Company will be 
given long-distance service into Cin- 
cinnati over the lines of the Cincin- 
nati and Suburban Telephone Com- 
pany lines. The Bell has acquired the 
Home property and finally completed 
the connection between the two ex- 
changes. 

Improvements now under way and 
planned by the Ohio State Telephone 
Company in Canton will cost approxi- 
mately $250,000. The improveménts 
are expected to be completed by 
January 1 and will eliminate the sub- 
exchanges and provide adequate cable 
facilities for all districts of the city. 
New and larger switch-boards are now 
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being tested preparatory to their in- 
stallation. 

If the village council of Wester- 
ville has its way there will be only 
one telephone system there. The so- 
licitor, W. B. Cockerell, has been or- 
dered to draft resolutions for a con- 
solidation to be sent to the two com- 
panies now operating in the village. 

Effective September 1, Bell tele- 
phone rates at Lancaster were ad- 
vanced 15 per cent, the third increase 
in a year. 

If the state utilities commission 
grants the request of the Ohio State 
Telephone Company, business tele- 
phone rates at Dayton will be ad- 
vanced from $54 to $60 a year. Resi- 
dence rates are not affected. New 
Bell telephone rates at Akron will 
stand, the commission refusing to sus- 
pend the advance. 

The council of Bowling Green sent 
a petition to the state utilities commis- 
sion, asking that an inspector be sent 
to Bowling Green to investigate the 
poor telephone service. Within the 
last month the two telephone com- 
panies consolidated. 

SOUTH DAKOTA 

Whether telephone companies, both 
Bell system and Independent will con- 
tinue to operate in South Dakota un- 
der the Burleson rates after Decem- 
ber 1 is a question that the South Da- 
kota Railway Commission now has 
under consideration. 

The managers of the Battle Creek 
Farmers’ Telephone Company, which 
owns several rural lines in the vicinity 
of Rutland have decided to install a 
system in Rutland, which will be con- 
nected with the rural lines. 

TEXAS 


The Southwestern Telephone Com- 
pany at Houston has asked the mayor 
for an extension of time in which to 
prepare an answer to the city’s inquiry 
on service charges. The city wants to 
know why the company is charging 
a service rate of $3 for moving a tele- 
phone from house to house, and a 
rate of $1 for changing a subscriber's 
name in the telephone directory. Ii 
is contended that this practice violates 
the city ordinance defining rates and 
other matters affecting the telephone 
company’s operations. 

Officials of the Southwestern Tele- 
graph and Telephone Company at 
Ranger are inspecting the local plant 
and system preparatory to installing 
the modern new $100,000 plant which 
was tentatively agreed upon by the 
company and city officials several 
weeks ago. According to the officials, 
the present system is so inadequate 
and so improvisedly built up that it 
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will be necessary to build an entirely 
new system, with probably 3,000 sets, 
reaching all the important offices, 
buildings, residences and adjacent oil 
camps. 

The Southwestern Telegraph and 
Telephone Company at Fort Worth 
will endeavor to build for better serv- 
ice. The program calls for $461,000 
to be spent on local telephone service. 
About $40,000 of this amount will go 
teward underground trunk facilities, 
while $15,000 is now being spent in 
adding another story to the one-story 
wing on the south side of the Lamar 
exchange. This new floor will be used 
for additional long distance service. 

Application for an injunction to re- 
strain the city commission from put- 
ting into effect the ordinance passed 
on August 1 restoring rates to the 
pre-war basis was filed in the United 
States District Court recently by the 
Southwestern Telegraph and _ Tele- 
phone Company at Corpus Christi. 

Application for a temporary myunc- 
tion to restrain the city of Houston 
from putting into effect the present 
city ordinance prescribing telephone 
rates at $2 and $5 monthly was filed 
in the United States Court by the 
Southwestern Telegraph and Tele- 
phone Company. 

Mayor Blackburn states that Super- 
intendent Maas of the Southwestern 
Telephone ‘Company of Dallas has in- 
formed him that the company will seek 
to collect only amounts allowed un- 
der the old contract for service in 
Gainesville, and that the local office 
has been so notified. According to 
order of the city council the old rates 
were restored August 1. 

VIRGINIA 

The Cane Creek Telephone and 
Light Company has been incorporated 
at Fairview with $10,000 capital stock. 

WASHINGTON 

C. E. Jolly, local manager of the 
Pacific Telephone and _ Telegraph 
Company at Yakima, announced that 
the company would spend $62,900 in 
extensions and betterments to the 
plant and that work is to begin in three 
weeks and be completed within six 
months if possible. Materials the 
company was not able to obtain dur- 
ing the war period, have been ordered. 
The plans are to build 4,600 feet of 
trench underground and a conduct to 
carry 12,000 feet of cable, and extend 
the aerial pole lines 5.42 miles, adding 
36,700 miles of aerial cable to the 
distributing system. 

WISCONSIN 

The Portage Telephone Company 
has started on improvements to the 
plant in Portage that will approxi- 
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mate $15,000. About half of this 
amount will be spent for local labor 
and the remainder for material. Port- 
age has 1,400 telephones now con- 
nected with the company’s switch- 
board. 

The Burlington, Rochester & Kan- 
sasville Telephone Company has peti- 
tioned the railroad commission for 
authority to raise the rates on fifteen- 
party line service from 1 to $1.50 a 
month, and rates for other service ac- 
cordingly, asserting that the present 
rate will not earn a fair return on the 
property. 

Patrons of the rural telephone lines 
in western Wisconsin are stirred over 
the ruling of the railroad commission, 
effective September 1, that imits tree 
exchange service to the immediate 
community in which a parton resides. 
Toll rates are in effect if one desires 
to talk to a farmer who resides two 
or three miles away. Under the old 
system, patrons could talk to friends 
over a wide expanse of country at a 
flat monthly rate. Another hearing 
will be asked of the commission in an 
effort to modify the ruling. 

The Bangor Telephone Company 
has made application to the railroad 
commission for authority to increase 
its rates on account of the higher cost 
of labor, materials and the general in- 
crease in the cost of doing business. 
The new rates asked for are as fol- 
lows: Business telephones in village, 
$2.25, less 25 cents rebate if paid in 
current month. One party line, $2.00, 
less 25 cents rebate. Four-party line, 
$1.50, less 25 cents rebate. Rural tele- 
phones per quarter, $5.25 less 75 cents 
if paid first quarter; 50 cents rebate 
if paid second quarter; 25 cents re- 
bate if paid third quarter. 

Rural residence telephones will cost 
$18 per year and rural business tele- 
phones $21 per year in Neosho and 
Hustiford because of higher rates 
recently granted the Eureka ‘Tele- 
phone Company by the state railroad 
Commission. The increase followed 
an appeal before the commission July 
15, when President William Wegwert. 
Woodland, and Secretary Martin Mc- 
Collow of Neosho testified. 

Hearing of the petition of the La 
Crosse Inter Urban Telephone Com- 
pany for an increase in rates, oper- 
ating exchanges at La Crosse, West 
Salem, Barre Mills, Viola, Reads- 
town and De Soto, will be held at 
Madison before the Railroad Com- 
mission of Wisconsin on October 3. 
The utility is asking for an increase 
in the minimum toll charge from five 
to ten cents, and from two cents to 
five cents for each additional minute 
beyond the ten minute period. 
































